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rTllIAT the question of Police Reform has of late engaged so 
A largely the attention and occupied to such an extent the 
thonghts of our legislators, is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider llie great importance ot the subject, and the vast in¬ 
fluence that a right solution of the question must exercise, not 
only upon the present, but also on the futi*re condition of our 
Indian Empire. One of the great results of the storm which 
recently swept over India, and of the transfer of the reins of 
Ooverrunent from the 'Company^ to the Crown, has been the 
recognition, to a certain extent, of the power of public opinion, 
and the gradually strengthening belief, tliat the voice of the 
peljple has a inght to be heard, and that those who pay taxes 
sht)uld have a share, however small, in giving laAvs to the empire. 
With what contempt such an idea would have been receiv¬ 
ed only a few yeairs back, by the Civilian governing class in 
India., we need not pause to pomt out. Certain it is, that the men, 
who in former days were corvTOmptuoiisly looked down upbn Si 
^ interlopers/ and who were oqjy tolerated in the company's 
lories as long iis they were not disagreeably 
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bef>ninnjg to fed their filrenjjth and to make themBolves lipfud- 
And m proportion as then nght to do so is conceded, aud 
their position id lecogmsed, will India become altiactive to 
EurorfiSin Sottleis, and will draw to her ample bosom a band 
of colonists who, m their elfortd to cniuh themscUes, will con- 
fei a tenfold beneld upon the land of their adojilion Already 
fiom the homes p# civili/ahon, md the gieat mails of eoin- 
mcice in tliC far Uest the icstless Anglo-Savon is looking 
out acioss the Ea'^tein *ieas to the plain of llmdostan, foi a 
field wheiem to expend his inexhaustible eneigy and his un¬ 
employed capital Hut il aie willing that he should not look 
in vain, if wc desire lo alliue to oiu shoies men with wealth 1o 
invest and enterprise to diiect its investment, as well ,is some of 
their pooler, though equ^v haul-woiking hiethiem, we must take 
care that tlie countiy w^e inyite^thcin, is one wheie their 

lives will be sate from attaeic, and then projiciiv Iroin plunder, 
whole, away fiom the icuties of nvih/ation, on the slojios of the 
distant hills, oi on the jdaiiis and in tlu'jungles of the luial dis¬ 
tricts, to wdiieh doubtl(Ns many woulil duect then steps, they cun 
live seeuie tiom the ahum ol rohbcis and the murmui«? of lebel- 
lion,to give their undivided .itt out ion to the development of the 
resomce*!, and impioicmemt of the cultivation of then estates 
Such a state ut tianquilhty can only be necureMl by good laws, 
given by a wise Government, and enfoiced and upheld hy 
a well organized and tiustwoithy m.ichnieiy That a good 
police forms a mo^t important pait oi such a inachineiy no one 
will denV, and thus wC arnve ogam at the point lioni winch 
^started, that the 'subject of Police Reform is ol the highest im¬ 
portance to the futme of tliiq magnilicent emjnre We propose 
in the following pages to give a veiy brief Insiory of the steps 
wlaeh have led to the present ])iominonce of this question 
before Government, of the pi ogress that has been m|ide and is 
making, and the lesults that have alreatly bc»en achieved 

The reform of our iiohec adrmmstration had long been bofoie 
wicoeSBive Goveramenl'- of India All united in conderanma 
ilie hut for a long penod no senoiis eiloii 

to hi|(#e ))een made to improve them At last however 
Charles Najner, alter his conquest of Scinde, boldly set 
aside the Ibrhodm^s of those, who, clinging to ancient tiaditions, 
prophesied tlic failuie of any deviation from the time-honour¬ 
ed | 3 |;rOov^ of past ages and to the newly acquired 

pMvittce the pnnciples of policeTte had learned and tested in 
Bnslaiid, ho f^ave to Sciudethe £ist good police we ever had 
In India, The succebb which W attended its working, and 
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the fact that to the pjesent <Uv it remams in all matenal ]nm- 
oiples of compobitioii, oiifauizatum and aetioHj tU^‘ Mine as when 
rt came fiom the hand ot the ^eat Scinde Admunsiiatoijpioves 
liow well he was justified in kis determination and how antuely 
he appreciated the wants and reqmiements oi the people he 
goveniod 

The next leform was made in Bombay In lSt8 w< find 
the llonoiahle Mr, afteiwaids Su Geoige, ^letl; rceuiuluig his 
opinion that * the police throughout the pieaidency.is <01 a loot¬ 
ing, in fee\eral respects, most unsatiela<toiy * ThiS^ to say the 
least ol it, IS a veiy mild exposition ot the extremely aseleb*4 
and ineihcieut state of the Bomliay polne as then exist lug, but a 
lefeienee to his minute on the subject, and *1 cmsidcratioa ol the 
facts he adduces lu support ot lus views, will show the leadoi that 
uothmg could possibly have been woise, that ui JO Zillalis 
upwaidb of 7000 cases ot ^aiig afi^Jp||Sb*^way loblieiy, bmglaiy, 
and eattle-stealing occuiied in Me year, tluii}” uf which were 
attended with muidei, and that the inlluence of flu* police 
eithei in the pieventioxi 01 detection ot ciiiuc was next to 
nothing. 

The lemedy he proposed, and which, after sometime, w.w sanc¬ 
tioned by the Couit ul Dneclois, and adopted, was to follow 
to a ccitain extent tlic gicat piimijdc ot llie separation of 
police tiora magi^ieiial lunctioiis, whuh Su C Najnei had 
hrst initiated in Scindc, and to place tbe police of caidi Zillah 
undci a sepamte oihcci, who was to be suboiduiafe to the 
niagistiato, and undei him to davote his wliole attention to ita 
contiol and woiking Subsequently, we ijunk m 1835, a Com* 
nussiqnei of Police at the seat of Govern incut was authoiised, 
wiio eiceicised contiol not ouly ov^k* the police olBcuns abl^ 
rctened to, but also over the magistiatcs themsolvos, in all 
matters relating to police adinmistiation andnetLon 

Soon afioi I'besc changes had been earned out in Boiqbdy, 
an mquir^, the tame ot whndi lias spiead over Emope, was 
set on toot lu Madias, and in J855, the lepoit ot the celebra¬ 
ted ^Toituie Comimssiou^ reduced to a certainty the long Cu- 
tei tamed tears and suspicions ot all thinking eaus la 

India, while it filled with dismay tlic hearts of mild l>hil> 
anthiopists at home, who believed we weie faithlHlly fnliillia);; 
our iDiasion amongst the heathen, and putting forlli by the 
lieneficeoce of oiii lule m the east, the beat possible ad.vei- 
tisement of the Iteneiits of uivili/sation and the blessings of 
Cluibtiamty One of the witlllbes exammed before this Commis* 
,siou gives it as his caiefulW formed opinion of the MoCnssil 
pohoe, that ' it has become the bone auid the post of sooiety, tho 
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'tell 01 of the commaniiy, and the origin of half the m’seiy 
' and discqpteiit that> cxibts among the subjects of Government. 
‘ Coiruption and biibeiy reign paramount throughout the whole 
'establishment violence, tortuie and cruelty are then ch>ef 
*111 strum puts loi detecting enme, implicating mnocence, or 

* extol ting money'—And this opinion the Commission dehberate- 
ly adopted and put, loith, as the enunciation of their own senti¬ 
ments Alter this teinblo deseiiption we are not surprised to 
learn, that m the Madi as presidency there occurred in 1S54, no 
fewer than 1721i gang lobbeiies, of which 481 were attended 
w'lth aggiavating ciitunistanecs 

To Lord llairis was due the eiedit of exposing the hoirors 
of tins monstious evil, and f.o Jiim also belongs the ment of an 
immedi.it(‘ and successful lemedy lie lost no time m proposing 
a tli(nough>and radical change of tlie whole police system of the 
pie'ldency, porseveied in caiij'ing out the change in spite of the 
opposition of conflioiing opimoiis, and the obstacles and delays 
which were the inevitable accompamments of the Mutmy, and 
saw the complete tiiuuiMijh of Ms ideas, and the entire adoption 
of his plan, in the Act, XXIV of 1859, which contained the 
XKdice bill for the terntones subject to the Govomoi of h’oit 
St Gcoige Tlte success winch has alieady attended the mtro- 
duction of tins new police, and many mteiestmg details of 
its system, and of the favouiable reception it ha«- met with at 
the hands of the imal population, weie very recently iclatcd 
in an aitiele in this 

We have seen the wave of Police Reform, taking its nse in 
Semde and following the coast line, spread over the Bombay 
presidency Passing louiid Cajie Comoim it fertilised the plains 
and tabic lands of Southern India and the Deccan and rolled 
onwaids till it leathed the mouth of the Ganges But here its 
progiess was stayed In Bengal much had been thought, much 
had been spoken and much wntten, but nothing had been done 
The pohcc of the Bengal presidency were acknowledged on all 
hands to be the worst m India They are described in a paper 
lead by Lieut Col Kennedy in March 1859, at the United 
Service Institution in London, as fieebooters, whose only voca¬ 
tion was to plunder the people they wore supposed to protect 
Lieut Governor aftei Lieut Governor liad condemned them os 
utterly destitute' of morahty and wanting in efficiency, one 
Lieut. Goveruoi writes, 'thioughout the lemgth and the breadth 
‘of the land, the stiong prey alnmst universally on the weak, 

* and power w but too commonly ^wwued only as it can be tamed 

* into money,’ One would have bujpposed that the evil bemg felt 
to be so enoimous, and the advantages to be deiived from its 
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Mipprcssion so obvious, moic earnest endeavotnb would have 
lieen made to introduce a happier state of things % was not 
only a motal but a financial evil. Sir C Tievelyon gives 
cKpiession to his opinion thus ^11 real protection ofliiite and 
^property weie establibhed there/ (in Bengal) Miy the ior- 
'iiution of an cfiiuput police, and the people ueie lulod 
^quietly and piudently, with all oui powei, the inaginlieont. 
' valley of the Ganges alone would yichl moi^ than the piesent 
'revenue ol the whole ol British India’ Nor was tlie police oi 
the Noith West Pioviuees much, if at all bettei Th<‘ disease 
was ielt to be universal as to locality and moital in its clfetts 
Yet no one was found bold enough to come loiwaid and apply 
the only remedy that could piove eflicacious, the eiadication of 
the whole system and its agents, and the intioduL^tion ol a 
new and healthful oi gamzation * 

Something moie poweilul, than the reports ot amelioration 
m Bombay, and the etho of the cries foi lefonu in Madias, 
wag lecpnied, eie the jieople of Bengal ^md the N W. V should 
be delivered from the mtoleiably bppiftjjifVe police, undca whom 
they gioaued 11flft«dhiething came atlffit in the giand crash of 
the mutiny, and as the tempest spiead, and disliut alter distiict 
111 iqipei India was submeiged m the ii resistible flood, theiogular 
police melteil away like snow dnlts befoie the southein bieezo, 
and woB either seen no more, oi reap])eaied amongst tlie ranks 
of the mutineers to uigc on their fuiy and incite it to aits ot 
unpaialleled alroiaty In the day their cowaidiee, their 

corruption and their treachery weie found to bo equal, and the 
men who had been speoially ajipomted as the couseivators of 
law and Older, weio the lir&t to join the cry loi univeisal anaiehy, 
and to add their forces to the multitude that endeavoured tp 
subvert both 

The storm swept past, the atmosphere began to clear, district 
after distiict, emerging from chaos, again acknowleilged the 
Anglo-Sa^ou ruler, and letumed to the easy servitude ot a well 
orgamzedand well admiiubtered govonfment, and again m upper 
India the old police, if not in the same persons, at least m tlio 
same system and letaimng the same effete <Jiaracfcer, was 
restored to its old haunts But together with it, foimmg a dup¬ 
licate police administration, and devuuimg incredible sums of 
the sadly duninihhed finances, was lound, b06h in the N W 
P. and m Bengal, another power which the exigencies of the times 
liad called into being, and w^*h, as it had been a means of 
protection during the times m trouble, threatened now in the 
times of peace, to be the caujc of uttei rum to the country. 
This powei was the miUtaiy pohtoj. 
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WhJe the storm lasted evpiy neive was stiumed, us inii'Fvt 
have been expected^ to aiiesi its furv To the Englishman it 
was a matter of life and death Men fighting for then lives aio 
not likely to question the jiohcy ol the means taken to pre¬ 
serve them, nor to bcmtinize at the time then costliness 
Honey was plentihfl and suiiervision over its expenditme 
had ceased to he cxereised Hall the olHeials in India uigod on hy 
every vaiioty of motive, piivale, pei^onal, political, oi public, 
conceived that their <hiof, if wot only misbion on oaith, was to 
Organiro a legimouf of Ii regulars, oi laibc a body oi liorse , and 
the refeult was what wc have seen 

Honles of mihtaiv i>olice and local levies, whose name was 
liegion, and whose aggregate numeucal stiength has, piobahly, 
never been aceuiatel^ Ini^wn tq any owe, had giown up m eveiv 
district, pervadei||Maery ttfwff^aud patrolled eveiy high wiy, and 
bid fan, it alloDrai to reinaui undistuibed, to beco^ae «^gieat 
a somco of anxiety in the f utui e, as the pi etoi laii s^oys hftd^M^cd 
in the past, while, foi the time heiug they consumed the levenue ot 
country, and contributed no inconsideiable impetus to the torces 
wluoh were hinrying the coach ot state alo&g^th^kJ||||iii|l and easy 
road leachng to msolvcucy Such was the state ot polue alFaiis 
m Bengal and the N W P , when the late lamented Mr Wilson 
arnvetl in liuha, and, ub we shall bluntly bce, that gieathiiaiu ici 
was not slow to dis< ovei the loot of the evil, audtoapjdy lumsclt 
to provide a buic, and, w-^o believe, a siitccbblul lemedy 

But betore prooeedhig to considei what this remedy was, wo 
must abk om leaders to turn aside with us tui a shoit lime, and 
beewhat was being enacted in aiiofher Piovinte Lueknow was 
no sooner taken tiom the rebels in iVlaich 1S5H, than flic Chief 
Commibsioncr of Ondh diieded that immediate bteps should 
be taken foi the formation of an 
tude of this action, and the e\lraoiaiifary^HH|^^ 
the officei f-o whom the task was eiitrubteJt wPmed out his 
01 dels, soon boie then legitimate fruit Itegiment after icgi- 
meat was foimcd, oigaulKed, diilled, clothed, armed and pte- 
paied for service, and hy the month ol October, iS5S, the ranks 
of the Oudh police numbeied l‘i,OOU men, who on many occasions 
in the Held pioved J^he c\cellcnce oi then lapid oigamzation 
and training 

The country was then being slowly wrested, step by sti'p, 
from the lebels And as the jmrely military lon^es of the Com^ 
mauder4u*Chief adv^aneed, theur weie taken up by detaehi 
menis of the military police, wild l^ub prevented the return of 
the uvsnrgouts, and enabled the civ)^ offioeis to lestoie the civil ad« 
miuiBtiation. Thethanahs were rcp^iiled mththe old thauahdaxs 
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mid huikimdazes, who cmercfed from then hidiufr^. places, M 
deserted tiom the lehel ranks, as they saw the h<»pes success^ 1 
tul icsistan<*e dibappeaiin^, and the piospeet of le-einployment 
uiidei the Goveinment luighteninff m tlic honzon In a short 
lime the same imuhns that oppressed the N W P, the double 
j>ohce, would have settled down upon Ondh^ and added another' 
outlet to the dram on hoi alieady exliansled finances Sir Ri 
Mont£>oinety, howevci, with his usual pi omi>t dot ision, came to the 
loseuc, and in IJot'ornlier 185S, heioie the Li^nt band of tchels was 
dnvott m coniution ovci the Kaplee, hid issued his ordeis that 
heneefoith theie should be but police in Ondli, *1 poluo which, 
while it oonduoied the ouliniiy poliee duties of pievontion and 
detection ot mint, would, at the sai^lyne,^^ shonq cuioii^li to 
piotect tlie pea(‘ejbly dispbiled lnlii!mi{it^/|||B|^ putdowm 
with aiVlgorcai8,aiin all allompts at ontinoe ano^^under 

llW.^haliadart and then sitelhtes wore quietly discbaiged, 
and the newly oioani/ccl police, assuminjif their civil lunctions 
bcH'jmc iiom heneeloilh the only jioliee ol Ihe Piovinee, In the 
Polue Ee^HAliitf Q#dH for the yeai 1850, m allusion to this 
tiansition we find the followini; senteuee hypothetical 

'else ot 20 llef^nncntb ol Biitish liifantiy tinned over for 
'civil employ toi u poliec ni lielaiid, will haidly give an 
' adequate idea of the task whuli devohed upon the officeis 
' ol the Oiidh Police' Had the wuitei said 'French Infantry^ 
instead ot 'Biitish' we Leheye he would Khl^4>een still neaier 
the mailc, for the regiments of miUtaiy police to which the 
eivil duties weie now made ovei, consisted in some districts^ 
almost eiitiiely of Seikhs, and Pun]abet% unaequaiuted with the 
laiiijuage and indij^yent to the manners and habits of the peo¬ 
ple Soam^^|||k the o]>position winch tlua 

sehem^^'^l^iiH 'and "liave not forgotten how speedy and 

hopeless figure Antndbt 'shouts of deiisuc laughter' was con- 
fadently piophesied as its inevitable late No one will now 
ventnio to deny the wisdom which ]lftnncd and the bold de¬ 
cision which gave execution to the raca&uio The Oudh police 
^las been a gi cat success. It is notorious that there is not m 
the whole of our Indian Empire, a Piovince whetc the Jaw 
IS more respected, and wheie the oiimeb which were foimerly 
60 life have been so speedily and so elfeetually repressed. Dacoity, 
pteviously the bane of the province, is almost unknown, and, if 
we except those mystenous^upposed murders in one paHl^ 
cular distuct, which have hitherto baffled not only the vigiUnoe 
ol the still unpractised police, Imt the skill of the vaunted Thug¬ 
gee Depaitmcnt, heinous ciimes of every description ai^ of rare 
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occuiicnce And not only has this secuiity to life and piopetly 
lieeii alTorded by the new police, oiganized and olKocied, be it ob¬ 
served, upon a system previously untiied in upper India, bul< 
the mass of the peo])le have lound an inexpressible relief in then 
doUveranee fiom the opjiiession. and coiiuption of the old in* 
eiticient thanailaioc No better pioot in support ot this asser¬ 
tion can lie adduced than the tullovnng ipiotation from the 
speech ot the Oiidh Talookdai'i leeently deliveied iii openJ^bai 
to the Viooioy of Tndia at Calcutta ‘ The new airang^RInts 
* winch have been made in the Police Depottinent, thiou{>h 
'Colonel Biuce and other ofhteis, have not only piotiocted 
‘ the life and pi opei ty of tlie jieople fiom the handsel thievi's 
' and robbers, but also put an inslanf nhp 1o bnben/' It is qiiilo 
iiniieeessary to offer any comments upon the conelusivcness ol 
such a testimony, eominj? as it d(»es lioni the men who, of all 
othois, aie most competent to foim acoiiect opinion upon the 
Miliiect We will not here enter upon any exposition ol tJie 
system which led to these satislaetory lesiilts, as it diffots 
but little fiom that which is now beint^ intioduoed all mrer India, 
and upon which we shall immediately ollci a tew obsci vations, 
but vve would lemark in passinf?, that it is oiii liim belief that 
veiy much of the success of the Oudh Police is attiibutable to 
the unwearied elloits of the European olficeis, to the real, in¬ 
domitable English jiliick with whidi they combatted all oppo¬ 
sition, and letuined uiidaunled to then work after cveiy leveise 

We go back now to Mi W'llson and the Police of the N W P 
This sagacious skitesman veiy soon after his arrival m India 
had lus attention diawn to the subieit The (picstion of finanee 
was too intinutc'ly eoinieeted with that of police, to have long 
escaped his k(*en obseivation, and he speedily came to the con¬ 
clusion, that the mamtenanee of a double police on a great scale 
was not only a finan< lal, but a political blunder, and fiom that 
hour its doom was scaled The question ijyas uiged upon the 
Government Lotd Caifting always ready to listen to, and eu- 
couruge any proposal tor financial reform gave lus ready ac- 
quieseimce, and the seed thus sown, rapidly geiminated in ov- 
tensive inquiry, and fiuctihed m the assembhng of the Pohee 
Commission 

It was seen that the time baJ now arrived, when it was incum¬ 
bent on the Government of India to give a distinct enumiation 
of its opinions and principles subject of the future poli(*e 

system for India It was a financial impossibility 

to mointam permanently a donlii)i 9 ''||iUioe m the great Provinces 
ol Bengal, equally clear was it, tbiw to disband, at a stroke, the 
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military levies Avhich had dune such good service during the 
mutinies, but which weie no longer necessaiy, iui preserving 
the tiauquillity of the country, would Imj to scattei Inoad-casfc 
over the Piesidency, a laigc body of discontented men, wlnlc, at 
the same time, to picserve the icsuscitatod thanodars and biukaii- 
cKizes would be to delivei ovei the people oncemojetothe oppies- 
sum iindei which they had laboured in turns gone by Ite-estab- 
lished^n their loimer places and rc-investwl with their tradition¬ 
al y lIQKeiue andpowei, the old polue would have leli that their 

J irevions u)ca]>acity and piovcd cowanbee and misoondutt had 
>ecn condoned, and they would heuci'forth have been stiongoi 
than ovei to oveibeai ilie weak, and to connive at, oi oncouiage 
Ihe guilty The time theretoie wa«* hivouiable foi the mtro- 
diution of a neiv system, the old one hud J^n tiled m the 
enuuble of rebellion and had disK<dved away Mme new schemo 
of administi ition could apjnojinately Ikj lutiodiuseil, with the, 
satibfac toiy leflection, that, at all events, whether sucee^Hful or 
not, it could not possibly be woise tliantlieoue it wjw to displace. 

Tlxemeinheis ot the Police Commission weie carefully selected, 
-ind it tompiised men ot groif polue ev]>onoiice, and some whose 
nauie«% hud become well known thioughout India during the 
u^tent dibiurbances The mstruetious given to them by the 
Uovernmeut weic cleai and eiuplicit They were caret ally to 
lompaiethe existing police sysioms to ascertain the composition, 
oigauuation and cost oi the vaiiou*- police bodies of India, to 
acquire all the mloimation in then power as to their efficiency 
and then results, and, hnally, to piopose foi the considoratiou 
ol Government the bioad fundamentd principles, which their 
ileliberation would lead them to believe to be essential in all 
cucum.staaces and localities to the existence oi a good |)ohce. 
Moio than this, the Commission was Imnished with a memo- 
raudum which will be found at page 210 ol the papers lelating to 
the lefoim of the Police ot India iSOi, which embodies the views 
of Government on the chaiactciisfcics dt a good police In this 
brief and m^isteily pi eduction, which entirely exhausts the subject 
upon whi(*h it treats, will be found sketched out the attnbutes 
and requirements of a police more perfect than India has evei 
seen—moie perfect, pei haps, than we shall evei see,lmt,neveithe- 
IcBB^ not to be legarded as beyond the possibility of attainment. 

The Commission met, and alter a good dem of inquiry and 
discussion, submitted a report, embodying in the 

shape of a senes of propo^ipHTtheir views on Police, fui the 
the approval of GovernmCSi^ j^is xeport has long been before 
the public, and we need not now examine it m det^, One thing 

• 0 
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connected with it 19 remarkable, that notw)th<itanclin" tlie mem 
beta of Uie commibsion had been di<iwn fiom all parts <>f India, 
ai}d their opinions on many important points were at fust known 
to be various, and in some cases antao^nistic, the report aft n 
serious delibeiation and dcliate, was unanimously ado[>ted, and 
thus caiiicd with jt the additional weight of lieing an uvifert 
testimony in favoni the system vihich it advocated A hiicf 
sketch of the general piinciyiles laid down in these piopositions 
will not bo out ol placeheie, and it is to l>e ohscived that these 
principles have been adopted by tbe Oovexnment as a coircet 
exposition of its views, that they aie omliodied in its Police 
Bill published in Act V of 1801, wrlneli fin illy passed the 
legiMativo council in Maich last, and aie heiiepforth to he 
accepted as the fundamental doctiinos of future police admmis- 
taation in India 

The Police Commission drew two hioad lines of demarcation 
which had never been pieviously ohscived in India The fiist 
was between the police and the military For many years the 
lattei have boon in the habit ol pei forming a great vaiiefy of 
purely civil duties The protcrlion of civil jails and tieasunes, 
the escort of tieasure, the wati-h and ward ovei coimnissaiiat 
and otlier stoi es, the supply of mnumeiahle small detachments 
at groat distances fiom reppmental Head Quarters, foi the over* 
awing of gangs of lohhcrs and daeoits, these and manj other 
duties which are stiictly within the piovmee of a good police 
have hitheito liccn in India performed by the Native Army 
Commanders-m-Ciiicf and Comniaiulants of legiments have for 
years remonstiatcd against this illegitimate employment of their 
forces The men thus taken from llead Quaiteis, and stationed 
at lemote yiosts, away liom tbe contiol and supervision of their 
officers, coiitiacted lax habits suhveisive of all mihtary disci» 
phne, while the stiengtli of the Coips at Head Quarters 
liecame so much weakened as matonully inteifered with its 
efficiency, in the event of its being suddenly called upon to take 
the field. Again since the nse of the mihtaiy police dunng 
the mutinies, many duties have been peiformed by them, whielv' 
belong purely to the mihtaiy under the Commandor-in-Clnef. 

Tlie Police Commission, reeogmzmg the anomaly of this prac¬ 
tice, lay it down as an axiom that liencefotili theie should be 
two and o«// 'two depaitmeiits charged with pioteotive and re¬ 
pressive duties and responsibility’—the one the military under 
the Commandei-in-Chief—the ower the Civil Constabulary un¬ 
der the Civil Executive Oovernnviit, that the military should at 
once be withdrawn fiom the performance of all the duties above 
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enumerated, which they had been in the haldt of performing' 
and ahould be coulined in lutuie to their proper ^plicret “in bhort, 
that all the Aimy should he concentrated m buch jicfiitions as 
the mditaiy occupation ot the country m.iy lendei advisable, and 
th.it the only detachments bhould be m those positions whosa 
military occupation is iiecessaiy Iiom fatnitegi^ considei ations, - 
that the whole duty ot pi otet tion of life ttnJ*property and i e- 
pression ot eiime should bo conhded to an oi^mzedaudpaitially 
armed civil constabulary, and that only in the case of rehclhone 
01 e\tended insurrection trom within, oi toreif>n invasions from 
without, should iheii functions he supeiseded by the le^ulai 
Aimy 

The advantages to be gained hy thw measure are twofold 
In the first place the efhcieney of the Native Aimy wdl ho 
gieatly increased The majoiit} ot the men of every icgiment 
being always at Head (liiarters, they will aujuiie a much gicuter 
pioheiency in all that belongs to militaiy duty, while at the same 
time they will lie relieved from the lahurioiiir and unmteiesting 
escoit duty which fotmeily fell so he wily upon the Sepoys, and 
legardiug which we find the Commandei-iii-(Miiei ot the Madras 
Aimy wilting m 1857, 'one tlmd ot the anny is pc*rmaftently 
on duty flora yeai's end to year’s end, aud the men are dis- 
heailened and dispuited ’ 

Another no small advantage to be gained hy the substitution 
of constables for mililaiy guards and cseoiis is the gieat saving 
that will accrue to Government It is calc ulated that every Sepoy 
costs the si ale 2’jO lupees per annum, while the cost ot a cons¬ 
table IS at the highest rate Jls 130, the average being probably 
not moie than B-s 120 It then the Government is enabled by 
the replacement of the one by the other, to reduce the strength 
of its Native Army while at the same time it adds to its elRei- 
ency, the gam Loth political and financial, will ho very con¬ 
siderable, noi lb this all, the strength of the future European 
Array in India must, after recent events, depend m some mea¬ 
sure on the strength of the Native Army, aud, when the latter can 
be reduced, the tormei may in a coricspondmg pioportion bo 
weakened also with safety, should other ciicumstanccs admit of 
it. 

The second great line of separation drawn by the Police 
Commission is that between the CKeuutivo police and the 
judicial authorities A gieat deal has been spoken and written 
upon this subject Many contend that theie should be no sever¬ 
ance at all, but that the police should lie wholly aud entirely 
under the magistrates os has hitherto been the ease genetally 
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ihiouj^boui India Otheis afjfaiii iiisibt that thoie hlionld ho no 
connection whalevoi between the two, and th.it the police tliioiifrli 
their Chief, eiiould he re'iponfnble only to the Head of the local 
(Tovernmont While otIici«t afyain, admitlinpf, in a sreneial way, the 
necessity of infoimation to the pulicial authoiities, have heeii 
unable to ajyice upon the exact point wheio this subordination 
should bog’in, some wishinij to lix it upon the district Officei 
or Maffistrate, otheis upon the Commissioner of a Division 
We believe that veiy mueh of the contioversy, which has taken 
place upon this siihjeet, hais aiisen from misapptchension of what 
the iiplioldeifl of the puuciple of separation really mean The 
{H'eat piinciple involved in the question is 8im])ly this, that the 
thief cafehet shall not he the thief im) , that the Ollicer who 
investigates the ciicumstanccs of aerime, hunts down and appre¬ 
hends the criminal, aiianges the evidence ami prepaies the case 
foi trial, shall not then take his hOat upon the bench and pio- 
cccd to try the accused H this pimciplc is granted, it appears 
to US to he ol veiy little consequence where the acknow¬ 
ledged link of subordination is to tit in, and we lielieve that 
in practice no dilhoulty ivill ever be cxpencnced, foi practi¬ 
cally, the dibtnct Offieei, as dehned in the dl st pioposition of the 
lepoit of the Police Commission, must always be the supreme 
powei in his own district, the iiohce must always be bound 
to obey his ordcis, and theiefoie if any clashing of authoiity 
between him and the police Offieci wcie likely to aiise, a con¬ 
tingency which we believe would be of very rare occurrence, 
he would, as the paiamoiint authoiity on the spot, be ablb to 
control the other, and pi event any evil consequences to which his 
leuusoncy might give occasion at the time We believe, that 
III almost all cases, certainly m all wheic both judicial and 
police Olficers have the inteicst of the Govcinmcni at lieait, 
there will be nothing like iivaliy oi quarreling about authority 
The disiiict Ollieer from his position, his experience, and his 
legal knowledge, will, m nine cases out of ten, be looked np to 
by the police Officei, who will have recourse to him for advice 
and assistance whenever he is at fault, while on the other hand 
the judicial Officer will, ere long, come to regard the policeman 
as bis light-hand, in all matters affecting the protection and 
tranquillity of his districts 

This separation of the police and judicial funotions is the 
grand fundamental pnnciplo of^e piesent police leform, and 
ts not calculated to introduce dissension and stii up a spirit 
of opposition as has boon asseitedt, but on the contraiy its ten¬ 
dency u to assist the distiict Officer, and carry him along with 
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it, by foiminjy and pbicinff at Ljs dibposal .i ni.n * pcifoct in- 
hliiimcnt foi tlia ^rtod {foveinmeiit of his distiiotiUdn he uvoi 
had befoie It cannot be denied that an English OiJim, whose 
hodit IS in his woik, and whose whole tunc ind .iltention aic 
ooncentiated upon i1, will, in the com&e of a veiy lew yoais,luxe 
formed a distiiet police infinitely siipeiioi to any we ha\e 
over seen undei the old tlianadaieo system, and it is as undeni¬ 
able that in most distiicts wheie this is the case theie will be little 
inteifeicnce on the paitof thcdihtiict Oflicci, whose exiienenoe ifl 
police woik will yeai by yeai diiniuibh .is that of the otliei 
incio.ises, and who will, theiefoio, be too {i;lad to h'ave lain to 
woik out las oases, and tiace liis criminals m his yWu way 

It will be seen from the above icraaiks, that tho supei vision 
and contiol ol the police in fatuie hy a sepaiate body of 
Europe.xn Ofliceib, is one of the points slion^ly dwelt upon by 
the Police Commission as an essential element of siueess in 
lu the new hystem. Then pioposal is biicfly as follows that 
each local Government bo foi police pin poses considuicd .i 
police distiiet; that a head of tiu police foi such districts 
or provinre he a]>poiiited who will ho subject to the contiol 
of the loeal Goveinnicnt onlv. TiTiat snboidmate to him a 
sufficient mmlbct of Eiuopeau ofhceis be .apjiointed, m tlic pro¬ 
portion of not loss than one to e.'W li civil distiict, who will eoii- 
tiol the police of their respective chstiicfs, subjeet to the geneial 
Biipeivision of the maojistrate, and be lesponsible to their 
eliief foi all matteis of discipline, organization, dull, dices &e, 
he, in his turn, bemjj' lesponsilile to the loeal Government fox 
maintaining the whole force in a state of efficiency by pcisonal 
attention and by gcueial management tin ough his suhoidmate 
officeis Thus it will appeal, that as in each Piovmee theie will 
be blit one responsible head of the police, so under tho openi- 
tion of the new scheme there eiui be but one police wilhm the 
same limit, and all separate establishments of cantonment, coast 
and liver police, salt chokeydais, thuggee aud docoity informers, 
and pohee for Bailways, must, be gradually absuibed into the 
one groat provincul dcpaitmeiit As a matter of com sc the 
village police will also come under the police Officer, who will 
cxeicise over them the same control wducb has hitheiio lioen in 
m the liands of the district authonl y The advantages of such 
r/CutioliEation aie too obvious to require comment. 

These we believe to be .fjjie great fundamental piiuoiplcs 
advocated b^'- the Police Commission, into the details it is nn- 
necessaiy here to enter. TJiere is one point, however, which 
we obseive we have omitted, and which, though belonging rathci 
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to iiuhtary finance than to police leform, is too impoitaiit 
to be left out. **We allude to the locommendation oi the 
Military Pmance Conimission, eii(l<»rbed by the Police Coia- 
mi^ion and Bub-socineatly adopted m its ontiiety by the Ooveiii- 
xnent, that the police bhould, on the ie<iuifaition of the mihtaiy 
authou^le^J fuinish police puaids ovei military btoie«i, the 
wateh and ^\ iid ovoi which can be maintained as efficiently and 
mote economically by them than b^ the Native Army, and as 
such duty belonjys propeily to the military department, and 
cannot ho taiily chaif'eable upon a civil coiistabiilaiy^ it is 
faithei lecoinmendcHl that loi all such £*uinls Bupjdied by the 
polite, payment should he made by the depaitment ie<pinm<; 
them 

Thus a fuither ieduction of the Native Aimy becomes 
posbible, the numbei of men hitlioito employed in these duties 
having been very consideMlble, while at tlie same time, b> the 
system of payment above described, the Ooverument has bceuicd 
the befet possible guaHttntce foi eronomy, ass the 1ii^<l of everV 
department reqniiing a guaid lioin the police, is held resjion- 
sible lor its cost, until he satisiies the Contiollei of Finance of 
the absolute necessity loi liavino it Those who iemenil>er how 
lavishly guards of sepoys weie iurnislied u])on every lequihition, 
and for evciy conceivable piiqiose, in formei daj^s, will appieciate 
the very gicat saving likely to acciue fiom the introduction 
of 1 he new system 

Tlie Police Comraission on submitting then lepoits, forwarded 
agiecably to instruction, leceived a di<ilt act foi a new Police 
Bill to be applicable to the whole of India Then repoit is 
dated in September 1S()0, and m March ISOl Act V of that 
year, being ^an A(t foi the r(*gnlation of Police' finally passed 
the Legislative (/Ouncil aftei consideiabh dibcussion, and on the 
22nd of the same month receivcil the assent of the Goveinor 
Ocncial In this act will be found embodied the great prin¬ 
ciples leeommended by the Commission, of which we have given 
a brief and imperfect outline above 

But soon altei leceivmg the leport of the Commission, and 
some tune before the act bectimc law. Government Laving de¬ 
cided upon its future course with regaid to the police of India, 
action was at once commenced without fuither delay A 
(/hief Commissioner of Police for the N W P was appomted, 
and entered upon his aiduous duties The Government had de¬ 
cided that a double police should ho lougei exist m any province 
of the empire, that tho military whcc, ns such, shoidd be im¬ 
mediately disbanded and absorbed into the new force, and that 
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io) the future o^rr ilistiiirt and fully organi/ed oi\d constabulary 
Gill) for e H*h lo( al (rovcininont should be recogi#7ed ThetnesMsurea 
leijuisiie upon the above decision have been caiiietl out iii tho^lLAV* 
V with Qieat eiieifry. All mefluient men of the jniliUry'j|S|yttf 
the old oxvil police have been dj^ichaiired, the icniamdei T|BjL 
been foimed into the constibulary, liuiai>can officerb have bSefl^ 
appointed m evoiy distucf, and the whole jaaebmeiy is now 
at v\ork, and will m due time, no doubt, himg loith the good 
icbults to be looked foi fiom the known ability and ciieigy of 
the agents employed 

# lliiheilo we have said notliino of the Punjiiib Soon after 
the annev.jtion ot tJiat nn]xntant riovinee, a civil ixdico was 
oic:ani/ed upon the old tlianadaiee s^^te!n, but with this in its 
lavoai, that the men (omposing it wcie inoie caiofully select¬ 
ed, befctci paid, and nioie iigully supervised by tlie distiict 
ofhecT, tlian in the oidei Picsideiniea^if Jindta, and| wd believe, 
it has been found to woik well a<kn[>aralivc1y In addition 
to this bonljr, there was dso a laige of militaiy ^xiliee, 

both Iioibe and foot, whose duties weio cliicflv, it not al- 
togethei iiiilitaiy, .ind whoso opiuation was almost evlufsively 
ooiilined to gnauhng tlie extensive liontiei Now, however, 
this double polue h«is been alndished, and the sane byslem, 
as that which pievails in Oudh and has been iintiriteil in the 
N \V r, has iKJcn also inaugm iLed in the Punpiub It is 
tiuo there is still a local loice Lej^t ti^«ndei the oideis of the 
local Govcniment and not undei the Comn)^nder«m-ehief, but 
tins we believe is only a temiioiary airangementj and, >vliethei 
or no, it IS entirely distinct liom the civd police, aud*i9 not 
undci the contiol of the Inspecloi (Icneial 

At Nagpore a similar pidice is being oigamzod m which the 
local Inlaniiy of those distncts wnll, we litlieve, be absuiliod 

The great Pioeonsulate of Jieugal alone lemains, but thcie too 
the note of change has been stuindoil, and we believe th.it while 
we now write, airangomcnts aie jiiogrehsing foi the abolition of 
the militaiy police and the diafting of the men in its lanks into 
the new eivil constabnlaiy 

We have now buelly recapitulated the measures of pohc*e re- 
foi m which have lioen alicady introduced, oi aie in pi ogress in the 
dilferont Piesidenincs and Provinces of lliiidostan, it remains 
further to notice what has been done in the same dnection lu the 
large outlying dependency of J^tisU Huimah , but as the intio- 
dm fciou of a now oi^mzed ponce m that province is but part of 
a great scheme of financial le^oim which is now being earned 
out, it may not be out of place to include the yrhole m oui 
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obbcrvation*?, though not wiihm the pioper compa<3«i of tins artiole. 

Duuug the autffnn of JSGO, the President cd the Militaiy Pi- 
nauce Commisbum visited Rangoon^ and ou lus return he address¬ 
ed a Memoraudum to Govciinncnt, which will he found at the 
end of tlie ' Ilcpoit upon Viitish Buimah’ whoiein he pointed outj 
with that clearness and coucisenebs which chaiacteuse all liib 
papois, a nuinhei rif economical ch.mgcs winch might he made 
in almost evoiy depaitmoiii of the administration Soon uitei 
this. Colonel Pliayi^, the Commissioner of Pegu, .ulived in Calcut¬ 
ta, and liecauio dunng hia stay a memhci of the Police Comiuis- 
Mon* Aftex that Iwly had buhnutU'd its repent to Uovcuiineift, 
Lord Canning detei mined to send two c)(hc*ctfo to Biumah, to he 
asbomtod with the chief Civil and Milltaiy AuthoiiiuN of the 
pxevince, as a bpecial commission Joi the purpose of consuleiing 
and lopuiting upon eveiy niea&me of ceonoxnitMl leioim, that 
might ajipeai piacticahlc and desuahlc Accordingly two of the 
members of the Police Commisbion who weie mni of tiled ahi- 
Irty and expeiience wore selected for Hus piupose and leaving 
Calcutta, ariived in Rangoon on the 12th of Novemlici Pioni 
thence, in company with Colonel Phayie and General Bell the Mi- 
litaxy Commander, they liaveiled over a (oubideiahle paitof the 
piovince, and aft>ci collecting and digcbling all the infoima- 
tion they could obtain, hit Rangoon foi Calcutta on the <lth 
of Decemhex, and on then ictuin bubinittcsi to Goveinment the 
very able and compiohensivc lejiort, 2 >uhhshcd xn the blue hook 
indicated at the head of this aiticie We will not enter into 
details which aie acccfasihle to evci^ one who feels an intcicst in 
them, and will content ouiselves with giving a brief summary 
of the lebultb Aei oiding to this ie]H>rt the annual expendituie of 
the Pioviiice of Pegu including inilitaiy chargeb, has hithcito 
exceeded tlie levenuo by the veiy conbiderahle sum of fitty-nine 
and a cpiartei lac& of lupees The Commisbion go veiy caicfuliy o\ci 
eveiy item of expendituie in each dojiartmout, inilitaiy, civil, 
police, marine &e They ];ro]>obe a new i)oliciN to be oiganised 
upon the same pnncipleb, as we have seen applied to the new police 
foices m India, into which is to be absoibcd the Pegu Light In¬ 
fantry, which lu Ruimah lejiieseulcd the mihtaiy police of 
India. 

They recommend reduction in the military expenditure of 
Pegu to the extent of fifty-seven lacs annually, and suggest a new 
arrangement and dibtubuiiou oL civil establishments lor Pegu, 
Teuusscrun and Airacan by whicn a fuithei saving of seven lues 
annually will be etfeetod. The xeimlt of the whole bchemo when 
cariicHl out being that, instead of the laige annual defical which 
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has lutlicrfo obtained in the<?c piovmcesj the >oailv io\cuue and 
1 xpcnditme will be veiy ncaily balanced Many of the loduc- 
lions lecoinniended have alioady boon eflected, otlicis aic now be-* 
inpfoaniod into execution, and we believe we iie not mistulven lu 
asseitini^ that liy the end o( the piesent (dficial yc.ii*, the whole, 
01, at all events, tliohC ol gieat linauoul impoiUuicc will havo 
been in.ide 

We think deseivini:* of ospoeial notice, flio celeiity with which 
in llus case ol Hiiti'^h Hiiirmh, action has followed on (hsh^n 
We altiibule this, almost enluel\, to the uiiinnnilv wliieli has 
niaiked the]>io*wdin^s of theiwoConnniss]oiieis,aiul ihcii asso¬ 
ciates the romnns'^uHici, and the Militaiv CHnumandei of the 
r!0\in((* All) one wlio will tike the tiouldo to le.id tire je])oit 
Avill sec that, in aU the leeoininondations foi economy they weio 
all ai>i(*ed Tlwn names iic tipponded to all the i)rd|K)Sihon«, and 
tho two (kdtjutta mernbors ot the Commission be n ainjile tcsii- 
inonv in this tepoit, to the eoidial and ht»aity eo-opci ition not 
only of ttie ehiet, but ot all tho siiboidiu lie oihieib ot the adnu- 
ni'^tiation with whom they came in ooiitai t We have heie the 
iiisfnietive, and, we feai, nmisnd s])tvtat le, ol the whole body of 
oHieuls of a Ingie depeudeni\ uniting heutily lo toiwardand 
t illy out tlie economual \iewsoi the supieme (bnoiiiinent, al¬ 
though, it cannot be doubted, involving in nuny mstanees tho 
satritieo ol thou own convemenee, and, peilnps, m some, ibe dt- 
iniiiution of then ineomes When we leflect upon the high 
value men put upon powei and jiationage, and how laiely we si^o 
those who have been aceusiomed to them choei fully lelinquishing 
any part of either, vve shall perliaps appicciate moie liuly than 
wo ha\e hitheito done, the disinteie&tedness ot the ttovoinment 
Ofheeis m Bnimah JBiit, ns we hinted befoie, m these matfeiB 
unanimity is the becict of sueeesb No douht thcie were some 
leforms the Gale itta Comniissionei-* would have desired, and 
which the Burmah Olliemls could not appiove, oi the case again 
may have licen leveised On these points one oi other evi¬ 
dently gave wav, piefoinng to send up u si^ies of lecommeiula- 
tions to Coveinment that earned the weiglit of an unanimous 
opinion, to flaming pioposa^, pci haps moie vaiicd and nnivcisal 
in then a])plication, but upon which all could not agico It h 
a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon to hold out tenaciously foi 
v^liat he believes to involve a ])nnciplc It is an admuable cha 
1 leteustie when rightly appliod4 though we Iea»,in too many 
cises, it dogenuates into mere obstin icy In this (%ise, how-^ 
ever, it disagicements did anse amongst the Biiimah Com- 
luibsion, they wisely kept them to themselves, and the gmlifying 

D 
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lesult has beenj tlut the Government hnmpetod by no conflietinf? 
opinions, and not bem^ called upon to decide between contend* 
inf; parties, has been able to proceed with piomptitude to decided 
action 

Act y‘ will, wo piesume, cio lonf; have been made applicable to 
eadh of the local Goveinments ot the Benfjal Presidency, and wo 
thus sec n new system, amounting almost to a complete revolu¬ 
tion in police administration, aheady inauf;uiated and about to be 
lutioduced thioughout the wliolc of Biitish India, fiom the 
Himalaya to Cape Comoim, and from Peshawm to the Eastern 
boundaiy of Pegu By this measure the military police aUd 
the old thanadaiee will alike bo abolished and will be leplaced 
by a civil coufetoUulaiy;^ moie simple m its forms of pioceduie 
and atthosSiOT time, cent ia 1 wed, suflficiently armed and 

organized to secuie gi eater efficiency m action, while not suffici¬ 
ently so, ever to hecorae a bouice of appichensiou to GovOin- 
tnent The Native Aimy leleascd fiom iiksome and uoii-mi- 
litaiy duty will be cuncentiatcd at its scveial tnilitaiy sta¬ 
tions, and being sulijectcd to betioi discipline and supet vision, 
will become moie useful foi its duties in the field, and while 
this improvement lu its moi ile is effected, the simultaneous 
diminution of ils numbeis, will give a sensible relict to the 
Impellal finances The hew police will bo less costly than the 
aggicgate civil and mihtaiy police have hitheito been, and 
the employment of constables foi many duties of watch ami 
waiJovei militaiystoies in the place of sepoys, will rendei pos¬ 
sible a fmtlui reduction ot the numeiical strength of the lat¬ 
ter, and guaiantee to the Oovcinment the exeicise of a strict 
economy Such, wc believe, to be some of the advantages of the 
new system wc bt^lieve the subject has hardly leccived fiom 
the public the attention to winch it is entitled, and that, as the 
change lus been uitioduced in dideient piovinces at diffeient po¬ 
unds and not bimultaneously in all, many people arc unaware of tlio 
extent oi the natuie of tlie change We shall considei ourselves 
fortunate if ue have hy these pages done anything to enlighten 
those in search of mfoiination, oi to leid the public m geneial 
to a pio])er appicciation of the beueiits anticipated os the result 
of the now system 

One or two obseivations still lemain And fust, we would most 
eornestly advociife either the institution of a police bureau at 
Head (iuaiters of the Siipicmc jSb>veinment, or that one of the 
aheady existing secictaiiats should be made the depositary of 
police reports and police aifoipiation of eveiy sort from the 
sevoial local go\eraiaent», W© behove the impoitanc© of this 
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can liardly be ovoi estimated By this means the (iovernment 
will he able to cumpaie the dilFeient local systems, to contiast 
the efficiency and the costliness of each inovnuial jioliee, to 
(libcein the (*anses of variation in them, and to .iseeitam the 
leasous of the snpeiionty or infenoiity of one as re^aid^ljnothcM 
lu addition to this, a moans of contiol dl ho lui nished, which ^ ill 
act as an effectual check aj^ainst depaituie fiom first pumljilos 

We maintain that as with individual police oflieerfe so with local 
(lovemments, each should he left to cany out thou lepfitimaU? 
ob)ects in the way best adapted to tliou own gcniuh, and fo 
the pcculuntic^ of the locality lu which they happen to he 
situated, hut as stiongly do wo maintain that the latitude 
left to them should m no case extend as to admit of a 

depaituio fiom fundamental piini^ipliBi^ ^'J^eso vuce been 

laid down, and foinung it w^cie the hack-bone of a syMem 
applioible to cveiy locality, sliould be taudully gnaided fiom 
«iny mnovationb oi imigined unpiovcments, winch might othoi- 
wiscbc made at the oipiice oi upon the oouvicliou of the luleis 
ol any of the scvcial piovinces .While the Supieme (hiveni- 
iwent wisofy leaves the Idling up of det uU, tlio completion of the 
stiuetuie as it weie, to the local authoiities ; it should jealously 
piotect the fiaiue woik, whuh sccuies a simdauty ol outline, 
iioni any mtciference Avhieli might mai the symiuet'} ol tin' 
iabuc 

Another point to which, wc believe, too^ much attention 
cannot bo directed, is the cfficicait sujiei vision of tlie Police by 
lijid-woiking, earnest Euiopean ofliceis Some go fuitlier than 
this, and desiio a laigc intioductiou ol Europeans into the 
upper laiiks of the coustabulaiy Tins we look upon as a m^ttei 
of miiioi nn]x)itancc We beluwe that it matter^i httlo whethei 
oui Police Inspectois are Europeans, Eiuasians or Natives so long 
as they aie good men, and that good, well cpialdied useful men 
aic to be found in each at the above classes ol the community, 
we have little doubt, but we think that citlici Einasians oi 
Natives wdl rarely if evci be found to supply the ))laee ol the 
Euiopean distiict Supeiintondent Foi this olhie honest, con¬ 
scientious, hard-working men, who combine a true souse of duly 
with more than average acuteness, and iommon sense aie ic- 
quircd, and except, as we said above, m veiy rare instances, wc 
do not believe such quahticfl will be found united anywlieie hut 
in the Biitisli Oniccr, 

One more lomaik, and the task wc pinpo«cd to ourselves at 
the outset will he complctec^ V\c dcbiic oie (one hiding to 
entei oiu piotcst against the mcoiisulciate ohjeclious so 
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often raibed in tbo loeal Joiundls n^ninst tlic now polioe Wo 
aie bappy to obseivc that the ciiticisins to \v*nt!i wo alliulo, 
seldom come liom the oditois ot newbpapois theinsolvos, hut 
fjeneially appeal as Sonimumoatecl/ oi ‘liuin the pen ol a '‘oi-. 
lespondout^ la some loualily oi othei Many of tlioso; uo have 
good loason to believe, emanate iiom disappointed aspnants t<» 
police appointnientfe, hut thej ue not the less mischievous, ns 
calculated to mislead the public, and lump disdodit ujioii i 
eyfltom yet in its infancy and entitled to a iui and nnpiUul 
judgment If a daeoify is siniesslul ind the peipehatuis get n(f 
unpunished, or il a muidcr is undiscoveied, we aie tf>ld iL i- 
the fault of the new police and of lluMiew system AVc ludi^ 
little 01 nothing in iormei clays ot the lu'*pieu1 aud signal 
failures of the tlianadaiee We ljelie\c ihat in Oudh, wlieie 
the system has now been on tual for two yeais, the amount of 
detected ciime is no way infenoi, to say the least, to what it 
was undci the old system, while the goneial seenuty of hie and 
pioperty ilnoughout the whole province, is to inlimtLly feupeno) 
as to admit of no conipaiison Itisnotfau to impute inetlus* 
cncy wheie the only fault is the unavoidable one of want ot es 
peiienee A good police cannot be loimod in a day Allliough 
a modeiate amount of capacity and of tiaiinng aie sulhcient loi 
an oidmary constable*, still a lulam amount of l>olh arc lequisite, 
and a very laige amount of both, added lo m.uiy othei qualities 
which no training can snpjdy, aie necessai y loi i good detective 
To form a good oflieial of this ilass aic leqinitd gieat intelli-* 
gcnco, cxpeiieucc of men and society, a steady head, a si long 
nerve, a quick appieciation of the value of evidence, and an in- 
fitmctive perception of the faintest clue to a inystoiions deed Such 
men cannot be either foimed oi found in i day, ami those who 
eet thombolves up to impugn the system and its agents, huget 
that policemen aie not hcaveu-boin, and that detectives ate not 
rained like manna liora the skies A toiisideiationof the ^ech 
made by Sii Kobert Peel m lb21) bcfoie tlie House of Coiii'.ious, 
when pioposiug lus Bill %r a Metropolitan police, and a con¬ 
trast of what the police m London was then and what it is m 
1861, will cleaily bear us out in those icmaiks and show what 
may be the lesult of thiity yeais’ expeiieuce in developing tlie 
cflioieucy of a police foiee 

In conclusion In iSjtf the Couit of Birectois in a despateli 
addicssed to the Goveinoi Genoial of India, sum up geneiolly 
then opinion of the Indian poliJe in the following icmaikable 
sentences, * An immediate and through leloiin of police m all 
* the old provinces of Brilisb IndSa, le loudly called foi That 
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Hhc poluc' m India has lamentably tailed iii aecomplishinff 
MIh ends loi which it was establit^hed, is a iiotoiunis tiiet 

* lliat it IS all Imt iiseless fni the pievention, nnd s.uHy defieieut 
' h»i tlin doteelion ol ciiiue, is {?eneially admitlid Unable to 
*ch('ck (nine it IS, witli raie e\eei)t!ons, imseiujuilims as to its 

mode ot wuddin*> the autlioiily with wineh it is anmd loi the 
^ huidion which it tads to tuHll, and has a p:encial eliaia<1or loi 
' eoiinptiuii and oppiession Theio i'-, luoieovei, a want ot gcnoml 
' oio nii/ation, tlie tone a(t ithed to eadi division is too nnicli 

* loealued and isolated, and the nolion of cotulnnation hetwoeu 
'any ‘^epniate juils ot it with the \ie\v ol .ueomphslnng the 
‘ at ob]» cts oi ti jiolico, is seldom eiit<M tamed ^ 

V\e l;t iie\e tliat the new system, we Jiave hecn diseiisSiTifj, is 
calculated to i< inedv airtlie evils so foicibly pointed out iii the 
d)ove c\lratt, and lu that behef wo deznaud tor it n fuu aud 
< anpiepulHed Inal 

We iia\i' Kvd f-onn* whrie m the Ba£>h-o-Bahai of a 
muntiy bo ^dimi'ablv admnusteied, that the luliabitauts of the 
Ba/am never dosiNl then doois at nifrhi^ and tiavellois on the 
hjohway (limked then inoin^^ in then pixkets ui tossed it in 
^ the air us they went along the loads, to (onlidont weie they in 
\ 'yilame of the public guaidians of then ]*iop<‘it.y Wo aio not 
so toohsh as to asscit that w’'e shall ever aiiive at such a state ut 
^eiMiiity in India, but theio is no lea^ou why we slnmld not 
aim at it The highci i»ui endeavouis, the iieaiti we aie bkely 
to approach to jieitoclion A good police camlo imieh, but it 
cannot do all Wc must ednoate tlic j>oople, instil into tlieir 
minds inoial pinieiplcN, and loaeli them that it is hoth moxe 
pleaBUut aud inoie piohtable to do light than to do wiong, 
bctoie wc can hope to make much impicssion on our enmmal 
fitauisties, and aflei all is done, we cannot auticijiate any very 
loniarkable cess i+jou Iroin ciime, cithci in India or in the woilu, 
beh’ H the millennium but, if we cannot wholly suppiess ciime, 
wo can at least do much to repress and to detect it Theie is 
nothing Utopian in tins AVe believe the wlieels of police iid- 
ministiation have now got into the light groove, and we look 
Willi confidence to the CKpeiience of the next ten yeais to beai 
us out m our conclusions, and to justify oui hopes 
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Aut II.— -1 liqio)1 on the ejrtcnt and nattue of the Sii?ififit//j 
EslaLlishment\ fo> Etuopcau Tioopn m India Incli.in Jleooi ls, 

2 Memoiandnm oti the Colonization of India btf Em opean Hoi- 
dieia Punjab Records, 

T he three £;ieat objeets of all Indian statesmen at the picsent 
inomeut aiCj to develop the icboiuceb oi this magnibcent 
dependency, duniinsli the expendituie ot itb admmistiation both 
tivil and inililaiy and increase the stien^th ol om };iasp on the 
countiy All bufj^yestions likely to lead to the attainment of any 
one of these dcsaoble lesults, <ne woithy of attention, how much 
more eo thei||L4Ml|l|||pira^ m its coiibideiation all tiuee 

We cla#m lmsfliStincti6h''ftii which is the subjoct of tlie 
piesent aiticle. How fai ne aie justified in so doiujr, let the 
leadei judge, but at all events, whether hhe.{Hoposltion be deemed 
worthy of eonsideiation, oi looked upon as loo theoiotieal foi 
piaetical success, some good pin pose may be attained fioin the 
mere discussion of the subject We shall have gieatly ovei- 
cstimated our subject, if in the course of oui disiubsiouitsimjior- 
tance does not become appaieiit, and if oin sihenic should piov(‘ 
deficient oi faulty m its details, moie expeiiciicul oi inoieiapiihle 
men may be induced to fill up that outline , foi ne conceive that 
all must ajipiovc of the idea, though peihaps dilh’iing as to the 
mode in which it should be cairi<*d out, shouldsiiili be the case 
our laboiii will not have been in vain. 

We shall not follow the usual custom of passing in review the 
numerous lustaiicep, offered as well by ainicnt histoiy, as by 
l.hat of our own time, m wlmh inditary tolom/ation has been 
attemjitcd, noi shall we seek to an.ily/e the causes of then 
failuic Ol success lu oiu ojiiuiou no good pui|)osc could be 
cHected by the adoption of such a coui se The conditions and 
oircumstancos under which mililaiy colonies could be esta¬ 
blished m India, arc evci*ptional and diliei widely fiom those, 
which, in other countiies, oi in other ages, have attended similai 
experiments We are not disposed to weaiy oiir leadcis, with 
pi ol IX accounts of what is, aftei all, only appaieutly (onnccted 
with om subject, and will theieforc at once entei on the consi- 
deiation of such a scheme as applied solely to India 
It would evidently be most dAifable, if some means could be 
devised, by which we could reduce the picsent cnoimoiis native 
aimy. Such an act would not oifly largo!j dimmish that over- 
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expeiidituic, winch is at present paralyzing the action ot 
oui lulers, find jnovcntuig the mtioduetion as well ol adminis- 
tutive reforms, oh of any large scheme calculated to mciease the 
mntciiul icsoiiices of the oountiv, but would also remove an impor¬ 
tant element of inoio than possible danger to the state, English 
tioops must he maintained m aoountiy which the recent mutiny 
lias shown to be pimcipally relamod by the power of the swoid 
The edemiinatc ti ule-Ioving Bengalee may bo well aflected 
towards oin lulc, as well as the Hindu genei.illy tluoiighout the 
empiie, but cm we rely on the tianquillity of the Maluattn, 
with his heieditaiy love oi wai and plundei, of the so called iiii 
dojiemlent states, of the Sikhs, with tiicii abiding confidence ui 
the ultimate tuumph of the Khalsa, of thethiity millions ot JVfns- 
sulmaus, animated by all the haticd in? 

conquest? Ti is evident can 

neibliei tiust to th(?ir milTtiify* civil loykilW Siuh 

being the ca< 5 e/ltie netlsEk^ltj ofmiinlaining ulaige Kngli<?lirfoice 
becomes immcdialelfiftf^icucnt This asseition is at oiue met by a 
statement of the vast cost of Biilish solduis , yet a tiust-worthy 
aiiny must be kept up, both for the niaihtiuiance of mtetn.d 
tiaiiqiulhty, and ioi defence against exteuial aggiession The 
fear oi hostility fiom without may, by some, bo consideied 
groundless, but who can say that nothing is to lie dieiuled, eithoi 
diiectly 01 indiieetly, fiom llussiu with liei laige and giowmg 
influence m cential Asia, an influence to which our ilcetb eau 
iuMimli no oouutei poise, and which our diplomacy is fai too 
obtuse and blundeiing to destroy ^ Who can dissert that Fiance, 
with liei poweifiil steam Navy, might not convey a force-to 
these slioie^, which, siippoitcd eithei by a disallcctM population, 
or by some gieat feudatory, might mllict a wound, none the less 
hurtiiil, because it could not lead to any peiinanent success 
on the part of the in\.KleiVVai and invasion are ever best 
avcited by ample pteparation foi its event These picmises being 
admitted, the question aiises, how aie wc to olitain the gieatcst 
amount of Biitish coinl><itant power, at the least possible cost* 
One method, undoubtedly, is to impiove the nieanb of communi¬ 
cation, 60 that a Lirge foue might with lapidity be ooncentiated 
on the required spot In this mannci a small body, unless 
rebollion and war raged ft om one end ot India to the othei, mid 
be as effective as a laigc ai ray with oui present. im|)ei feet means of 
transpoit, TJie construction ot immeious lailways, canals, and 
roads, togeiliei witli the imp?ovemeiit of tho^e of tlic latter 
already existing, os well os tlic organization of an efficient land 
and aver tiansit, aic measures*which would lead to tins desirable 
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losuli, niul moreover be withnumeiouq oommcicial iul- 

vaiitajjes Piomibiiij* as «;ueh schemes may bc> tunc is icijuued 
then com|>lelion, ami till that time ainves, and even alterwaid^, 
a considerable loi^e c»l Eiifylisli tiuops must be letained How to 
eireot 11)19 at fhe least possible cost to tbc Statc^ so as to com¬ 
bine nuhtaiy'efHcieney with tlie utilization of then pioduetivc 
)H)wer as cituens, is what we piopu c to tonnidei in the follow- 
ini' pages 

huuMsed military fatrengili, ledueed c^penditnie, and growintf 
eomniciec would, in oiu ojnmon, follow the adoption of tin* 
sehcine ol Mihtaiy Cohmi/ation whieh we iiowad\oexte 

In a eoiinti} whose hnaneieis ded wiili figuus ol xast magni¬ 
tude, an expeiujj^fnt likely, to be piodmtive ot such nupoitani le- 
sults, sueh pormaheiit diminution of cvjiendituie, is at least woilhy 
ol eonsiJeiation Eai(kj3it< eeoding >eai ami oveiy newly suivevul 
liundicd miles, diseovers pi lees, both in the hills, and on isidited 
eminences lu the plains, whose ehmate is adapted to English consti¬ 
tutions, and wheie pinsuitseithei ot a nuumtac tuiing, coinmeiciil, 
Ol agiicultmalnaluie, eould lie a(l\ant igeously followed As ic- 
gauls agneultnie taken m its bioadest stuise, and not limited to 
the cultivation of giain, nieiely giouiul can gcneiall} lie found at 
no gieat distance fium those spots, whuli fiom thou healthiness, 
are bvntahle h)i English lesidenls The lowest langes of the 
Himalayas, the isolated eminences and detiohed mountain chains 
in the Funjal) and llajpoolaiia, may he cited as cximplos Doubt¬ 
less the Itajinalial unciNoilgheiiy IIilU, with manyoUicts,afhnd 
bunilai instances , but as w e aie me loly mdieatnig, not cl il)oi*ating, 
apian, we shall not itteinpt to be s])eciti* as to locehtios Of 
oouiKc, in those places dassod ns legulai hill stations, the scttlcis 
would be couipollcd to coniine thoinselves, almost entiiely, to 
manutaetuics oi conimcice, wdiile in those ol lowci altitude and 
easier access to the plains, igiicuUmc could be caujod onwuth 
gloat ca«!e, while they would be ol buflicicnt height above the 
level ot the sea to piovc healthv The Jif)US(‘ of the colonist would 
be within a mile oi two, soim tunes less^ of his farm, a visit to 
whicli, moiniiig and eiening, even (lining the hot season, would 
be no great lav on his powoi'^ Such .ui amount of supei vision 
would be siiliicient to i)ievent the labouieis fiom neglecting 
their woik, until the aiiival of the cold weather, when a xnou' 
close and acti\e supenntcndcnce would be feasible We employ 
the woicl ^aupeuntondence^ puip^*>l‘ly, foi in the picsent scheme 
we do not propose that, as a uile, the Idioms ot the Englishman 
should evtoiid beyond supeivisnyi In Englidi hands, uiuhu 
English direction, and with as little as possible lutcimeddling 
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hy Government, we have little doubt but that the pioposod mili¬ 
tary i»eUlements, would boon become distinguibhed liotn the lost 
of Indu by piospeiity and piogresb Nor would snch advan¬ 
tages be conlined to the actual po&bosbionfe of the Ijiitibh colo¬ 
nist These spots would become the leaven influencing foi good 
all the sunoumling distiicts Tlie success of the expeiirncnt 
would attract many horn England, who, forming paitneislaps 
with the miUtaiy colonist, would oontiibuto then money as an 
equivalent lor his expciicncD By this means, a large amount ol 
Biitish capital would be invested in Indui, a lesult, the att<iintneii1. 
of which, on*an extensive scale, is us desuablc as it is difluult 
We do not intend to enter in detail, on the (piestion ol uhat 
manufactuies oi what piuducts, would he developejLongmated, oi 
im))ioved, by the piesent scheme, we need moreljr mention that 
tea cultivation opens a vast field foi the eru^bymcuit of xinhisiiv 
and (apital, that the demand lor an* nj^Clised puiductiou, a 
moie CrJielul piepnation, ol cotton is, paiticuluilj in the pie 
sent state ol allans lu Amcnea, daily iHiC'omiug loudei , that 
sugar IS capible ot augmented cultivation, and iinpiovcHl maiui 
fattnie, that good thieud ol native constuution is imkiuovn, 
and that theie is no leasoii why such should continue to be the 
case, that the lufoiiui chaiaetei ol the non geiietally matlc^ 
horn the native ore, logethei with the sueLess ol the Kumacm 
non woikb, and the claily inerc'asuig ic*<piiiemc n(s of the difleicmt 
laihvay eomj)lines, ptunt out an adv mtageons mvc^^^tinent, that 
the laige amount ol bnsine*^s done by Die Kus'^owlce aneJMus- 
souieehieweiies bliows that a want, insepaiidde fioiu the ))ic‘seiue 
ot Englislinien, may be sup]>lied without ie»M>uise to iinpoitatiou , 
and, finally, lint lunrTthe ibundance ot law inalciial, the vaiiocl 
natuiLol the soil, and the cluMpucss and abunclaiie< ol labom, 
time IS no leason why Iiulia should not conijn^tt*, in the wav of 
manutactuies and ccnnmeicc', with Aiueiua, tlieA^est Indies, Man- 
thestci, Nottingham, Shelhcdd, Hnniinghain and the Welsh non 
woiks Befoie quitting tins bianch of oui subject, we cannot 
leiiam fiom mentioning, that we are mcjninited with a pnvate 
soldier m the Punjab, who is at this monieut constnuling a 
lace machine, having alieady successtully completed a model 
Why should not lac‘e be made m India o(|ual to that of Not¬ 
tingham Ol Belgium * Suiuly the delicate, uid nimble imgeis of 
the Hindus aie peculiaily adapted to such w^oik. TJiese facts 
show, tliat theie exists in India, ample scope foi English energy 
and mdustiv, in the shape of hrfjieimtcudtMKc and ducetion 
Having piemised thus much, we pioceed to suggest oui plan , 
which IS, that lu localities moi6 oi less elevated above the plains, 
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hudi Ah wo lirivo nulicjtotl, nnliUry coloinos slumlil l;e 

ojstablished, umloi the billowia^ conditions and auani>omcnts 
The piivates and nou-cornims«iono(l otticciH should be intn 
who have beived at least 14* yeais in the aimy, of which not lOss 
than 8 should ]ii\e boon in India No one should Ik sclcstod 
who was not muiied, jndeieneo heinef iriven to those with laijjje 
lamihcs (rood chaiaitei 'ind IicmIUi, as well as active habits, 
ajid d eollocimal knowledij;o o( the lani^ii loe, should ho lousideied 
indisjieiisahle (lualdu'ations Tin candid*de sliould he aecjuainted 
wnili some liude, iii.nmlactnie, oi biaindi (»t lyiicultuie, oi be 
able to show i prol>ability ol supjioitin” Imnselt Slid family lu 
(omfoit and iC'inj9ptahilit>, and Puh man should possess not 
less than .*H)0 luppp^ On (putting the lemilai airny, he should 
le-engnjfe for lb yeeis, oi so Ions* a peiiod as, when addc'd to 
Ins loiznei seivico, would make up .i total of ‘30 yeais In 
retain fortius piolon^ed eni>a<;ement, each man should leceivc a 
free grunt of latid suited as tai as possible, to the puiposc or 
eultivation to wKirh the colonist pioposcs to devote hib induhtiy 
This hnd lie should ntot be peimitted to ationate, until the 
evpnation of Ins f-eivK*^, when it should liecome Ins own abso- 
liitely, and in fee simple In ease of death befoie the completion 
of the tenaut^sengacf'emont, the land should be in the same man¬ 
ner the absolute piopeity ol liis legal lejnesentative, subject to the 
condition, that it should be lesicled on by an English owner or 
agent, for at least lb yeais altei the date of the fnst giant In 
case o( the colonist soldiei being invalided befoie the completion 
of till? do yeais total seivue, the giant, in the same manntt and 
undei the same condition ])iovided aboie in the event of death, 
should liecomc the absolute piopeity of the soldiei The colonist 
should at all tunes, until the absolute at quisition of the land, be 
liable to be d( piived of it, for repeated and giavc misconduet, or 
for neglecting to keep tlie Obtatc nndci fan cultivation Duimg 
the rvhole pcuod of colonial service the soldiei should leceive two 
fifths both of Indian pay, and family allowances, and when called 
out loi more t lian the regulated days of ti aining, the full amount of 
both should begiantedbim In all cases of military offences the* 
(*olonisi should he subjeet to the Mutiny Act, Articles of M^ar, and 
Queeu^s Regulations, while all civil offences, should be* dealt with 
by common law The military colonists should be called out for 
one <lay^h drill in each month, m theii respective villages, ind for 
eight days together for battsdion dull annually in some central 
place On tbese occasions they might be massed,eitlier by wings, or 
legmients, as should be deemed most advisable In addition 
to tliQ above they should be liable to be called out, loi not 
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nioK' than tlnoc (lay<? in eaoli year for ^uaids of honoui or 
occasions oi ceicmony lu case ot wai or disiiuWncOj oi 
when they may be apinchendcd, or in any speuil cinei^cncy, 
such .IS thecouiitiy bointi^ tcinpoiuily denuded of le^jjnLu tioojis, 
the Lient Governor oi (ioMinoi should be einpoweied to c ill onl 
idl, oi .my of them, foi field service Should any colonist biloie 
the expiiation ol h^ eiiii^ai^nieiit become invalided as unfit, foi 
active seivicc, but be still considered cajiable ol ftaiiison duty, 
he should be placed on the leseive list, ind be only compelled to 
attend the monthly and annual tinning in his own \illa<»e 
rSnch men ahoulcl dm mg' llie annual tiaming, be piaotised m mus¬ 
ketry, at as loiio laiifTos as «.m be met within the immediate 
vicinity of the -leltlcment, but caie should|fl||takeu to icmdei 
buchdnll and practice, ns little fatiguing ahWlfSrsome^ta^tjiattl as 
possible On the coi])s to winch they belong being Ciallcd out foi 
active seiviee, the invalids should form llie gaiiison of the 
station In the event of tlie soldiei becoming nMnnyentl^ unfit 
foi any sei vice, he should be called heforeL a st9H|^ eonumttee, 
consistiug of cue held officci as piesidenVij ftn 4 il|Fo 4 nurgeons 
membeis, wl| 0 , .ucoiding to the circiimstahies or the case, subch 
as the man’s uttei imapavity loi anvwoik, Ins pecuniaiy cuenm- 
totanees, liu eliaiactei, &e, should lecomniend him foi the leceipt 
ot a pension not exceeding two fifths of what liis piy and family 
.illovvauce would amount to, weie he still seivnig in the regiihu 
ainiy This pensum shoehl only he granted tiom ^eai to yeai, 
and the amount loi the ciiMiing twelve months «^hould be fixed 
annually by the standing committee, at tlieex]niatu>n,ho\\e\ei, 
ol the teim foi vvliuh he engiged to seivc lu the colonist coips, 
the pension should eeise lu older to sccuie eithei the men or 
then wives and families fiom positive want, undei any en- 
cumslances, eveiy man should, after the expiiatiou ot the thud 
ycai’s seivico, becoinpollod to contiibute aveiysniall sum month¬ 
ly, such as two aruiiis (ot himself, and one anna for his wile and 
for each child, by which a fund could he foimcd, whence 
rebel might be aflbrdod in eases of alisobito distiess eitliei to the 
nun aftoi the expiiation of his seivice, oi to the widow and 
children in case of his decease No man at the expiration ol 
Ins engagement, should diaw eithci pay, pension, or finiily 
allowances, except loi special and mento. ions set vices, for which 
a ceitam small sum should be annually ])laced at the disposal of 
the Secielaiy to Government, Military Depaitment Even after 
the teimination of thepenodor chcsoldiei’s second enlistment, 
tlie original giartce of laud should be bound to lendei feudal 
seivicc l)y ajipeaiing in aims foi the defence of the station in 
case of actual attack. 
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The Colonist villap^s shoiild ho oocupied cnllun l>y a<< mpanv 
auiounting to fiom '^ixty to a hiiiulied and twcniy oi a Hd)divi- 
sion amouniino to liom Unity lo sixty men No villci*j;e should 
1)C moieilian leu miles iiom the next, oi fuither than tw.mt}- 
fivo miles tiom the cential jioint ot assemldy Eidi eoinpiny 
of eighty men and undei, diould be ollKcied by oik Captain and 
one Teeuloiiant, when ovoi th>^ *-liingth anothei Lieutenant 
bhould bo added When the bittalion coU'.ifats o( eight eoin- 
ptines oi (nidei, the lield olheeis shouldIx' two, nainelVj i Lieu- 
teninit (Colonel and a Majoi , il ovei eight lompdines a second 
Mnjoi sh )uld he allowed No Hittahon sliould consist of more 
than tnel'C companies, and no company of nioie than one 
Inindted and t\\oiity men, exclusive oi the lo'-eive oi invalid 
foiee In eadi village an eaithciii foit with a sliot-pioof ma¬ 
gazine andaisLiial slnuild be constiueted In the omlosuie IIkmc 
hhonld be also a good well, situated in a spnt sbelteiedtionithe 
(lie ot tlie enemy, and provided with coveied passagc*s leading 
to it The aimouiy should ln‘ sufluiently laige to eontain all 
the wonun and dnldien of the stition, while the men might 
obtain sholtei m the c i&ern lies A sunieient imonut of pio- 
Msioiis shoald be hept in sli^re loi awei'Vs siege The hospital, 
and tioasuiy, should he within the w.ills ot tlie foil, the lat 
til being coiisfiiK ie<l in sudi a wa^, as legauls flanking, 
ilelenee, iki tliata^ei^ small gnnson would snHue to hold it 
One laige ()S poundti pi\ot gun plued m the nuet (oinman- 
dfng posit'on, togcthei witli soira halt do/eu 21^ poundei hov\it- 
/(is and 12 pomidei emioiiides distiibuted along the lam- 
]>'its, would (oin)delethe aimanieutof the foit An Assistant 
ISuigeon and a CMnplam should be appointed tOj at least, eveiy 
thiee vill iges, while in oaeli should be stationed a medual sub- 
cudniate The Assistant Smg(oii and medieal suhoidinale miglit 
also bo einjdoyed to spicad tlio blos^.ing of vicciuation among 
the surioundiiig lutivis and lia\e thaige of a native dis- 
pens.uy oi hosjutal In addition to Ins pmely spiritual duties, 
the (''h.ijilain woulil lie able to supoiintcnd the education ol 
the distuct foi this pniiiose, village schools for the youiigci 
ohildicn, and a eential academy at Head Quaiteis, for those 
ol moic advanced ages, should be piovided Aft ached to each 
\illage school, a native class should be established, having no 
(ommunicatiou with the othei childien The senior Chaplain 
of the corps, in concert with the Colonel, would be held lospon- 
sible foi Hie effeidual woiking of the education of the whole of 
the distuct occupied by the regiment At the Head Quaiici 
Academy, some useful trades and arts, tugethci with Hmdustance 
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mioUt 1)0 taimlit, m addition lo tlio usual bi.imlios ol oduoalioii 

J^\oiy odioci bhould bo invostod with ma^isUii d andoolloctoial 
l»()\\eis ovci tho distiict adjoining Ins station, i^bilo tho Culoiiol 
and Field Oliietib should occupy the position of (Jonimissionci 
and l)t()uty Cumniissioneis o\et the division otcupicd by llieu 
ooips Eich oifuci should locuvo a giant of land piopoilion.de 
lo his laiik, and on the same toims as the iioii-toniiuisMiMicd 
ollitpi^ and boldicis On jnumotionhc should be allow c<l the 
option ol cithci buying the estate of the oUicei be leplaecs, 
leeeiving a ceitaui allowance lioin Oovciiimcnt, wlinh should 
hf tho didbiemo of puce, aecuiding io calcnUlion between tlic 
giant of lUKultivaled lindheld by him beloie pitunotion, anil 
the amount att.ichod io his piesent lanlc^ oi of buying fioni 
(Jovoinmeut at a eeilaui fived i ite an amount of land iqnal 
lo 111 it attieliedto Ins foimci jiositioii, leeoiviiig a giatuUous 
addition sunuiciit to make the whole of the new estate ihjuiI lo 
the leieag* belonging to hi»sin(ieised i ink No olheer should be 
appointed who has not been at least 7 >eu& in Indn, and in *) 
the seivice Ho should be inaiued, able to show Inni'^ell the 
posscssoi of a sum not undei 1,)()0 uipec'- allot dediuting tbo 
evpenses of Ins jouincy, he should haNe passed in Ilindiislanee, 
as well as have some (.ollocpnal aiquaintanLO with tlie duileit 
of the distnet mwhuh hiseoloiu is pbued AfUi seiving ‘20 
>ears iii the eoloiual (oip-,, the giuitof 1 nid in his possession 
at the time Miould betoin*^ ahsolul* ly and enlutly Ins own, pio- 
\ided, he sliall ha\e soived at least tom yeais in Ins piesent 
lank, othcnvise he would leceueouly wdiat ajipcitiirud to that 
he last held Ho sluinld also, is a fnitlui boon, be allowed to 
letiie on the lull English piy ot Ins lank, togcthei with au 
honoiaiy step of promotion 

An [iispcctoi ot Militaiy Colonies should be appointed, wlio 
would lejioil to fioveiinmiit as to iliou ellicieiie) ind piopei 
woiking, also whetliei aiiv olhtei fiom age, sukness, oi inelluien- 
ey, w IS distjualihed foi his post The (>olonel of euh imps 
would assist ui this, by means ot Ins yenly oi iialt-yeaily upoits, 
addichsedto the above mentioned Insjiectoi 

The foico should be uiidei the duLct (ontiol of the nvil autho- 
iiLies, eveept m time of wii In eich hittalion 200 <olo?nst 
Aitillerymen with tour light 6 poundei gnus, and tWo 12i)oiiudei 
howitzers should he distiibuted among the ditleient i^ompanies 
These pieces of ordnance should be of os light a dcsenptiou 
as possible, so that then lianspvnt, when the eoips took the field, 
could easily be managed by mules, pomes, bullocks, or coolies 
If to the establishment of the battalion weie added Astiong troop 
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of 70 Colonist light dtagooiis jnd GO homo's, a coips oomplole m 
cveiy losjioct would be iht* lesiJt Tins tiooj) (onid be st.itloiied 
in a \illagc on one of the lonci i.iuges, not inoie than two 
miles horn the jd.nns, and in as cential a position, as legaids the 
othoi villages of tlie hatt ihoii as possi])lc 

After the hist nomination, pioinotion should go in the corps, 
both a.s legaids oIHlcis and non s (nuraisbioned oflioiis, with 
the exee[)tiou of one thud of the vac nicies, which might bo 
filled up by dialts fioni flic ii'gulai aiiny All inomotion 
Filiould, foi the sake of uinvonience, he confined, as lai as pos- 
sihlc, to the village or distiitt whcie the vaeain v had oecut- 
icd At the ITcaci Ciuaifei colony should lesich* the lfi*ginieu- 
tal Staff This would he composed of the Viyniastcu, jioi- 
forming, in addition to liiH othci cJutics, those of Civil 'fieasuiei, 
the Qnaitei mastti, filsgiQtftiiig as Assistant Conimissaiy Geneial, 
the Surgeon, and flic Adjutant Of these, the Ouaitei mas- 
tei and tjie Adjutant would peiform none hut puiely military su- 
viees A Cajitum al^Kl two Lmuteiiaiits tiom the Aitdleiy should 
pupeimiend the gun drill, take charge of llio Oidnance stoics, 
and, on the coips hciiig called out,cithei foi liaiiung oi aifivo 
SCI vice, ofhcei the Fn Id Balteiy When not occupied by 
then sjiecial duties, they should he at the disposal of the com- 
mindmg oflicei foi ciiijilojniont, cithei, lu a civil, oi a militaiy 
oajiacify, oi in hc>th conihiiiecl. i\)i esainjde, they might conduct 
the snivel of the clisfnef, nid take ch.uge of the loads, a task foi 
winch fheii jncvioiis scu'ntific education would adiniiahly lit 
them As icganh imisketiy msfuicfioii, one of the subalterns 
might ho ajijimnicd to jiciloim, lu addition to his otliei duties, 
those of lustiuctoi of luusketn The jicjssession of a Ilytlie 
eeitihcate should he an iiidi'-pensahle iiuihhc'atiuii foi tins jiost, 
and some c\lii pay should be attached to i( Pioiiiotion by 
bievc't should he allowed to go on, and ofhecis of the Colonist 
Coips should lauk, and take command with those ot thc> legiilar 
army, accoidiiig to d^te of conimis^-ions Li‘avc shoiilcl ho 
giautcd as laid down in the new icgulations foi H M’s Indian 
loices, while jieiisioiis and compassionate allowanc es should ho 
ho'towed lu aocoidaiieo with the uilcs ot II M’s soivice This 
legulation of (oumc is not to he takem as iiiteifeiing with any 
vested mtoie«-ls icgauhiig Indian pensions The monthly pay of 
the ofHceis of the »olonist corps, to he as follows. Lieutenant 
doO iiijiees , Capfain 'ibfl lupees, Majoi OOOiujiees, Lieutenant 
Colonel 11100 iiipees, with a command allowance ot 400 rupees 
The Regimental Staff should leceive 100 lujiees a month moie 
111 ,in they would have obtained in the hue, w'lth the exception of 
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the A(l]ut.mt ^\hose pay is alioady and whu would have 

iiono but puiely rc'i*imoiital duties to pciloiiu The Ueoinicutal 
Htiiir should <ils<> icceive Qiaiits ol land accoidm^ to ihiti rela- 
tiv(‘ atinv lank It iniy be obscived that \he late ot piv hcie 
fixed, IS laii^u than that ot the aimy, the Colonist ('oqm, 

inoieo\ei, lettiving oiants of Und m uldition The uason toi 
this ajjpuent anoinily is to bo found in the fact, that besides 
the nnlit.uv duties, in time of peace sufluientlj h^bt, the whole 
cud ulmiuistiation of the distiut would lie poiloimcd h\ the 
ofhceis ol the c()i|)s, and that then pioinotion would he rniuli 
slowei than in the legulai seivne As iO£>aids tlie c\tia 
J0()ru])eesa mouth pioposed foi all the statF, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Ad|ntant, it must he lemcinbeiod that thou lahouKs 
w<nild not he hnuted to duties of a puioly leunnenlal naluie. 
Foi every 1 luce 01 tofu Colonist uifiitiOTt^i# h Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel of Aitillei^ and one ot Cavahy fthonld he ippolntod These 
olhceifa slundd not inleileie with tlie 

Tiols/ift«;apt ab legaldb mattcis special!/to theiT own 
Inanclu's of the seivice On the legiments being called out 
foi tiainiiiir, they should supeiintend the vualiy andaililleiy 
dull, and, on Colonist bngades h^ung founed, would assume 
command of then icvpective nins Then pay would onlv he, 
J 200 lupoes a month lonsohdated, except in the field, oi wlien 
eallod out loi poimaneiit dut\, on whidi oceisioiis, they bhoiild 
receive the pay and allowances atticlied to then lank lu the 
legular seivue The fieedoni fioni all civil duty explains the 
juoposal of a 1 ite of pay lowei thin that suggested foi Infantiy 
[jienten uit Colonels. The Captains and Lieutenants of Aitilleiy 
and Cavaliy, being emplo>ed in a civil as well as a mihtaiy 
capacity, should receive icspcctively 120 inpcos and 70 lupces 
a mouth ovci and above the pay of then lank m the legulai 
aimy 

The cost of the scheme is now to he eonsideied, and though 
we do not puipose to entci info mine ate csiltul.itums on the sub¬ 
ject, yet we do not hesitate to asseit, that, considering that the 
ofRoeis would odministei the civil goveinrnent of the distiict, a 
very considerable saving would acciue to the State The expense 
of the grants of land would be but tiiflmg, while the pay and 
pensions would be less than that of a regiment of the line. 

Besides these considerations, the pasbages home, as regards the 
men enteung the Colonist Cjigs, othciwise requisite would lie 
saved Though niUth eheapei,*buch a eoips would oe, caiteiis pan- 
buh, veiy ncaiiy as effluent as a legimeut of the line, indeed m 
some lespcclb it would be moxc so A seues of &uch colonies. 
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located in etroug positions^ and consihting of men acquainted 
with the country in gencial, and the immediate ncighboiir]\ood 
m particular^ acchniati/^ed to Tndu^ if such a thing as acclimat /a- 
tion be possible^ find%i tolerably stiong constitiition*=»> as shown 
by their Listing Enough the picvioiis line scivicc, would be of 
incalculable boneht foi the occupation of the countiy Each 
battalion of buch a corps, at all times eomjilete in itself, and 
Comjrosed of men accustomed to natives, ,md many (o lixlian 
waifare would be equal to four times then minibci ol Sojiois. 
During the absentc of the battalions on seivice, the colonist 
\illages with then foitihed hecjis manned ]>y inialids^ tliose on 
the leseive list, and those 1>ound to hiiiiish feudal service, to- 
gethei wuth the indiqiendent English lesidcnls, would supply 
an miporfant tlenioni of stienii^h 

Tlie nidueements held out to the men would consist ni tiro 
free grant of lan<I,the pension—lor then ])ay in the Colonist 
Corps wtndd be viituall> such—diawn tliiougliout the peuud ol 
colonist SCI vice, the compaiatne tieedom houi nulitaiy lus- 
iraint, residence m a lixed and healthy locality, the laiml> al¬ 
lowances bestow^ed until ibe toimination of the second engage- 
xnent, and the gieat scope for industry and talent 

As t<» the offueis the attiactions aie, wc consulei, quite suflli- 
cunt to induce able men to )oiu tlxe eoips The) are as follow- 
the giant ol Luid, the high pay, and tlu^ settled home in a 
good chnnk, by whuh tlie expense and woriy of niarchmg, so 
gicat in the case ol families iii India, would be a\ ended, we use 
theteim settled home, because the lemovals on account ol jncino-. 
lion would uciihei be sutheieutly iioipicnt, nor to so great a 
distance, as to dcseivc mention To mained men witli Uigc 
families and who had been unloilunate in pionuition, such a ecn]»s 
woidd offei gieat advantages 

JJy cnlenng il, both oflueis and men would be ‘ible to recton 
on ]>iovuhng eennloitably and lespedably loi their wives and 
children To govcinwiciit, the diicct icsults of the scheme 
would 1)0 incieascd English agoiuyin civil adinimstution, and 
the oslablishnumt ol an elluieut toice, costing little and supjilymg 
the place of native togimeiils, while tliose of a inoie indiieet 
nature must bo found m an impioved state oi the icvcnue 
aiisuig fiom developed lesouioes, incieased ])iocluetion and a 
higher state of civilization—that best safeguard of oui rule, 
in tludianquilhtyandcou&ecjuent prosperity vvlncb would noon be¬ 
come apparent, uitheinducumeiit which the pios])ect of ultimate 
admission to such a eoipe, would hold out to the enlistment of 
a bettei class ol leoruits m an extended acquamtance with tlie 
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natives, and then stable of fo<'hiipf, and lastly m 1he moial hold 
on Ihe conntiv, whitdi the incieasing Enj^lisli population \^ou1d 
daily londei more fiiin Noi would the countiy itself, and the 
native population he nilhout hencfitfe from such a ])lan " We 
will indicato some ol them Increase ol‘ employment, the 
o])ening of many now bianchesof tiadc and agriculture, tofjfeth- 
ei with the impiovement of those alteady existing; the estah* 
lisliment of many thousands of English homos, each acting asc a 
little oentie of nvili/ation , the piomotion of industry and 
entcrpnse hy the inoiLMsedstiength of our rule, and, lastly, the 
cultivation of much Laid at present lying waste or bat imper¬ 
fectly tilled 

Those aie some of the advantages which may uilb confidence 
hepiedicted, as the touscquonccs ol the adoption of militaiy colo- 
m/ation Indeed iJie advantages both political and military, 
commcicnl nid liuamial, apjKMi to us so great, while the eost 
of an exiioriment would be so small, that it wouldbeunwoith^of 
Oovcinmerit to delay any longei an<alving it Success beitts^ 
as wo can boarcely doubt, the result, militaiy colonics should M 
established till oughont the whole of India The distiibntK^ 
might be as billows To the Tunjab tliieo might be allotted, 
one stationed in the hills near Muiioe, anotbei m the Kangia 
ilistiict, and a thml in one of the ccntial langes to the cist of 
Jhelumand Kawul Piiidee Atpiesent llicie are in the Puniab 
about 10 regiments of British [ni intry, 3 of (Uvalry, and 9 lioops 
Ol batteries ol Aitillciy Undci the pioposed system there would 
be added to the above, 3 Regiments of Colonist Jnfantiv 
anicnmtiug to, from 2/)00 to 3,000 men, 3 Tioops of Light 
Jhagoons niimbenng some ICO or 180 sabres, and 3 Field Bat¬ 
teries Snell a force, supplementaly to the icguln tioops, would 
enable the Government to dispense with the piesent laige native 
force, with the exception of some 10 Regiments of Infantn, 8 
of Cavaliy, and 2 Mountain Batteiies, nliicli wouhl be lequned 
for fiontier andes<*ort duty Nor would the thice Colonist Field 
Forces he the whole of the stiength substituted foi the disbanded 
native corps, foi from 15 to 25 villages in cath regiment with 
their fortified keeps, would serve as so many po^nh iPappm^ so 
many places of refuge, and so much overawing foicc—if we may 
use the expression—^with which to maintain out rule in the 
neighbouring districts Assuming, tliciofoie, that the colonists 
would fuinish 3,500 men of all aims, icady at any moment to 
take the field, and reckoning 1,000 English, as equal to 4*,000 
Native Soldieas, 11,000 of th^ latter could be disbanded, and 
We should still be stiongei than befoie bv 15 or 25 village 

F 
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fiirfcs fjamaoued by the resoive force, invalids and volunteers, 
as well as by the moral tnAuence ol an moreased and increas¬ 
ing jBnglish population The leasoninp^ and calculations ap¬ 
plied tiO the Punjab, would also hold good m any other 
provinoei with the exception that the foimer requites a 
Wger native foice than would elsewhere be necessary as re- 
at least the Bengal Picsideucy, one colonist regiment 
might bo stationed in the hills between Kalka and Simla, 
and one each iif those of Rajmahal, Dehrah and Datjeehng 
distucts, while a fifth could be located among the isolated 
hills and ranges, so fiequcut in that pnit oi Kajpootana where 
the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies touch As legaids Bom¬ 
bay and Madias we cannot ventnre even to suggest spots 
as suitable loi military colonies, but we bohevo many—par¬ 
ticularly in the Neilgnernes—aie to be met with well adapted 
to the reqnireil puipose. To each of these Presidencies, wo would 
allot two Regiments. According to this airangement the total 
number oi colonist corps loi all India, would amount to IS, 
varying m effective field strength from 700 to 1100 each, and 
giving a total of about 10,000 Infantiy, 700 Cavalry, and 78 
pieces of Artillery Tins, by oui foimer calculation of the 
relative value of English and Native Soldiers, would enable 
the Oovernment to disbamj]^ about 50,000 of the latter, while in 
compeusatiou it would gam, besides the 18 Colonist Begiments, 
about 850 village foitsi sufficiently stiong to resist a coup 
de mam and to hold out until the amviu of succour. The 
distiibution we have iccommended would tend to reduce the 
Native Army of Bengal, m a much greater proportion than 
those of Bombay and M.adras This we consider advisable, on 
account of the inferior trastworthiness of the Bengal sepoy 
as eempaied with lus Madras or Bombay comrade. 

The companies of each Colonist corps being, at the utmost, 
only 85 or 88 miles from the Head Quaiters—this last being 
invariably in the centre—the concentration of the Begiment 
eould be easily effected. A simple system of telegraph ootnmum- 
oation, either eleotnc oi otbei being ormnized, the different 
oompanies could be collected, within 18 hours after the issue 
of the order from Head Quarters, and the baggage, camp 
equipage, and guns within 6 more. The troop of Cavahry, being 
only uaefiil in the plains, should be ready to join the real of the 
oorpt os it debouched from the hiUs. Each Begiment ought 
easily he made as efficient os a^moveoble column, and horses 
be obtoiniiedi for the Battery, by ^opting the folloyring orrange- 
meats. Eyoiy 8 privates and corporals should nutintmn among 
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them, 1 camel, or each take it in turn, each Sergeant I 
mule, each L'eutenant I mule and 1 draught hone, each Ca][>tam 
1 mule and 2 draught or saddle horses, each Major, 2 mules and 2 
draught or saddle horses, each Lieutenant Colonel, 2 mules and S 
diauglit or saddle horses To aid in keeping up this transport ostao 
klishmeiit 2 annas per day should be allowed by Government for 
each animaJ, Provided they were kept tolerably efficient and m feir 
condition, the owners might be allowed to use them for any purpose 
they chose No animal, destined for the use* of the regiment 
should be purchased or changed, Vithout the approval of the 
officer commanding the station, who, while instructed to nuke 
this obligation of providing tiansport ae little irksome as posBi« 
ble, should he empoweied to withhold the 2 anuae a day il the anL 
mals were not kept in working conditiw By this means provi¬ 
sion would he made for the transport of baggage, camp equipage, 
and stores, as well as for the draught of the Battery A monthly 
muster should be taken, on which occasion, those animals allot¬ 
ted to the baggage, should be loaded, and those destined foi the 
Battery harnessed, the whole being taken for a march of one 
mile at least for the sake of practice Each owner should be 
responsible that the different animals received a sliort tiammg to 
fit them for their intended puipose, this together with the 
monthly and annual drills and musters, would make them hi la 
take the field at a moment’s notice, in a tolerable state of efU- 
cieucy; while a month on a campaign, in the charge of expeuen- 
ced hands, would render them perfect 

More than 12 such colomes, os we have described, could not be 
maintained at their full strength, nor perhaps is there sufficient 
reason why so many shoidd be kept up Let the number of these 
corps be proportioned to the supply obtainable In the hrst place 
let one colony of one company be tned. If it prove a failme, the 
expense will not have been very groat, nor would the experiment 
be totally devoid of benefit to the countiy. If, on the centraly, 
success attended the expenment, the number of colonics may 
gradually be increased, until they amount to 12 regiments, or a« 
many as may be deemed advisable The men attracted would, as 
a general role, be tikose who either would not otherwise have re- 
mained in the semoe, or at best would have stayed but a short 
tune longer; thus the regular army would not be injured. 

Let us briefly recapitulate in a single paragraph, the advan¬ 
tages attendant on we adoption of the scheme which foniua 
the subject of this ar^de. It would act as an inducement tw 
a superior desonption of reorpits; it would be a strong noMfitivi 
to steady, sober, and saving liabits in regimefits on lamn 
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fiervloe; vast sums^ nmv expended m providing passagen home 
fbr discharged men, would be retained m the Tieasury, it would 
furnish a v^ran, yet healthy and efficient force, leady to take the 
fiald at any moment, and bettei able to resist the diseases incideh* 
tal to a campaign, than one oomposed of those whose health bad 
been impaired by a long residence in the plains, it would increase 
^he civilization of the country, develop its lesourees and tend to the 
duoovoty of many at piesent hidden sources ol wealth, it would 
etiengihen our grasp ot India, while permitting the disbandment 
of a hirgo native foice, thus leheving us of a vciy just cause 
for apprehension, and our exhausted trcasui y of a considerable 
expenmture; it would bring English capital to India , and lastly 
it would enable Government to have an increased English civil 
administration in the numerous and extensive distiicts occupied 
by the colonists Some outlay would doubtless in the first 
place be necessitated, but not more than would be covered by 
the first two oi thieo yeais’ savings fiom diiinnished military 
exTwnditure Some details of the scheme brought in the pro- 
ceding pages to the notice ot the reader would probably require 
modification, and othcis elaboration Time and experience would 
be our best guides, as to the manner of carrying out a scheme 
nevei befoie attempted under similac circumstances But should 
even a complete remodelling of the scheme bo foimd necessaiy, 
it would not affect the piinciples we have sought to urge on 
our leadeis namely, that the establishment of militaiy colonies 
m India, would botii duectly and indirectly increase our Btiength, 
augment our nohes, and diminish cm exjienditure. 

Considering the piactical minds with whom by writing this 
article, we bring ourselves mto contact, it was necessary that 
wo should draw oat a lough plan of detads to show, the feasi¬ 
bility of the scheme we advocate, and that it claims to be some¬ 
thing more than a mere speculative theory Such mui^ be 
accepted as an excuse for touohmg on questions of machinery, 
on which so many are able to give more valuable advice than 
ourselves. Even, however, should other means of carrying out 
same project be adopted, we shall not regret having entered 
into that part of the subject, for our very mwakes will serve an 
beaootts to guide the organizer to complete success. Grant but the 
prineiple and let any one have the credit of the machinery by 
which it IS corned out. Such a field as India offers for English 
energy and capital can no lon^r ^ pegleoted, nor can the safety of 
the brightest gem in the British crown be left to dogmatical 
dnd worn out traditionary policy., 
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The native population of India may be compared to n 
good and useful agent if kept under proper subjection, butnt 
the same time a most dangerous element if neglected or per* 
nutted to gam the upper hand. That the profession of arms w 
not a safe outiet for their energies, is acknowledged by all save 
a few, who, unenlightened by the fearful warnings afforded by 
Indian history in geneial, and the late mutiny in particular, 
perceive no danger, m tiusting the native with arms, and ima* 
gmo consequ^tly that none exists. An ai my liable at an^ 
momeut to be excited to madness, for the slightest, the most 
childish, the most imaginary reasons, an army which hates, 
whilst it fears us, an army whuli is ignorant of the very name 
of loyalty, an army, the hostile laces and sects of which aie mov* 
ed by diffeieut motives in a strong confedeiation of discontent 
against thou rulers, an army which cannot be depended 6u even 
to consult Its most obvious interests, on army whose lovnlt 
would receive the support of public opinion, and whose opera* 
tions 111 case ot loheUion would ho openly favoured or seoietly 
sympathized with bv nine hundred and ninety nine out of 
every thousand of the population, au army of this description 
cannot be looked upon in any other light than that of a 
nuisauoe, one which cannot altogether be done away with, but 
which should be brought witnm the smallest possible compass. 
This may in ooi opinion be effected by improving our moans 
of internal transport, and thus with a small number of troops 
enablmj^ a strong force to be suddenly massed on any threat¬ 
ened point, and by the establishment of military colonies This 
last measure besides affording military sttength, would benefit the 
country m many ways, amongst others it would attiact settlers 
and capital from England, and if our hopes are not deceiving us 
would inaugurate a new era for India In 20 years' time this 
irell uigh bankrupt countiy would become a nch, hghtly taxed, 
yet highly productive dependency; adding equally to the 
wealth, strength, and icpuiation of the Butish empire. What 
is it now f a source of weakness to England, dependent on her 
for security, tottenng on the verge of insolvency, and a source 
of well founded anxiety to all entrusted with its Goveinment. 
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AElt, Jteport on the MnnSla Dieti wt South of the Net - 

ludda. Bx 0. F Pearson, Capt, Snpcimtcndent of Forests, 
Jubbulpore Division, 

2. Manuscript Reports on different pmts of Centr&l India 

E very one, wbo has paid even the slightest attention to such 
Bubjeots, is aware, that there eiasts within the limits of 
Bntish India, a vast aiea of which very little is really known. 
An inspection of our best maps, the sheets for instance of the 
Ihdian Atlas, wiU at once impress this fact on the mind of any 
one who entertains any doubts about its truth, and some idea of 
the immense extent of those unknown tracts may-perhaps be 
best realized by finding in such Maps the words ' uneaphr- 
edj or *'unfiequented and thinly inhabited jungles* spiead- 
mg in widely sepaiated letters over the paper, or perhaps still 
more forcibly by the eloquent silence of blank spaces 
Nevertheless, within this area lie» lofty hills and wide valleys, 
broad plains and winding nvers, abounding in scenery whose 
piotur^ue beauty it would be very difficult to match, it 
almost all lies high above the sea level, many portions of it, 
now practically umnhabitcd, are extremely fertile, and not a few 
isolated spots possess advantages of climate, which, although 
they may not render‘rthom equal to our ‘hill stations* or 
Sanatana, yet give them a vast supenonty over our ordinary 
oantonmenm as residences for Europeans, some such places wiU 
we believe be found well suited to me English constitution, and 
perhaps in a few instances may even become the permanent 
al^des of settlers of our race. 

These vast jungle tracts have been penetrated here and there 
by an enterprismg sportsman, or by some zealous missionary, 
and En occasional official has now and again found his way into^ 
them, when some etoeptional duly has called for his presence 
fax away ftom his ordinary beat, stich explorers have left isolat^ 
of fAeir ‘adventures and ohserxations, some m the pages 
of Hhis sporfiltg Jonmals, some in those pubUcations which are 
devot^ io Himi'onary labore, whila others and by i^r the most 
valtxaMe aim buried among the Bcoords of Government The 
Jbhrmil df tiha Asiatic Society alsa Contains some pa^ of great 
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value and mterest, encli as those by Maioi SherwiU and Mf. 
Samuels, describing different parts of the jungle highlands of Hin< 
dustan, and the wild people who inhabit them, the ethnologists 
too have been busy in the same learned volumes We behove in¬ 
deed that the study of the aborigines of Hindustan has been 
pretty successfully pioseouted both physiologically and philolo- 
gically Notwithstandmg all this, if wo consider the immeilaa 
extent ot the subject, and the many points of interest which it 
presents, and if we lemember the proverbially roving tendencies 
of Englishmen, and then usual leadiness to give the public the 
benefit of thou experiences, at least in these all-pnnting days, it 
will not, we think, be found unfair to assert that we know mar* 
vellously httlo of these mountain districts of Bntish India 

The explanation, is we presume to be found m the fact that 
those qualified to collect the information, oi likely to record it 
for our benefit, have been fully occupied in other and more im* 
portant duties All attention has been naturally enough ahsoibsd 
by the tax paying and litigating dweller in the cultivated dia- 
tnets, while the man of the jungles, who paid nothing to the 
pubho treasury, and seldom appeared m the cml or criminal 
courts, remain^ almost unknown, and uncaied for. m Bengal 
this was eminently the case,, until the Sonthal, not long since, 
forced himself somewhat unpleasantly on the notice of the' 
authonties. 

It would be an interesting enquiry, hut quite impracticable with* 
in the Umits of an ordinary article, to ask how iar the successive 
conquerors of Hindustan established their power ovei the inhabi¬ 
tants of the jungle tracts, or how for their influence was directly 
or indirectly felt within its limits One thing is however evident, 
namely, that from the time oi the great Aryan invasion, the 
physical capabilities of the land have always regulated the pro* 
gress of civilization, and of the more civilized races )n their ad¬ 
vance over the country. The aborigines, or antecedent iwssessors 
of the soil were driven first irom the great alluvial plains, and 
moFe fertile valleys Nor would it seem that these ancient immi¬ 
grants ever gained, perhaps they never even cared to seek, mttch 
control over the savage denizens of the lulls and forests wbir^ 
on every side hemmed m their conquests. Subsequently, how* 
evei, there was at least one way in which the xnast^ of the nch 
plains were forced into eon^t with the wild people of th« 
highlands the roads from city to city necessaardy onm passed 
thinugh parts of the jnngle' <3)ontty j whenever this was the 
case, tolls, and black-n^ wer|, as a mattei of oounse, Isviled by 
tho savages op the unhsppy trader, these were, of ooum, equally 
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often made the nrete\t for exaction's which muet have hod a 
most iiyurioas eifect on tiade, and may in soidh oases have put 
an end to jta veiy existence: we may moieover be sure, that 
bad aa auoh spoiiation must have been, it sometimes still further 
degpenerated into open pilla^ and wholesale plunder and murder; 
we know indeed that this was the caae, lor we found il so, as 
' Bnlish power extended itself from district to distnct throuja'hout 
Hindustan , and some of our cailiest mtci course with the jungle 
tHbes was earned on by those otficers, to whom the duty was 
Witiusted of putting a stop to their depredations, and keeping 
Open the ppncipal linos ot communication. Foi this purpose 
different plans were adopted iti different paits of the country, to 
meet the varying conditions of each locality Cleveland pension¬ 
ed in the Damin-i-koh (bettei known as the Rajraahal hills,) 
the chiefs of tubes, and heads of villages, who have accord¬ 
ingly over since recoivei/rom five to twenty inpees a month from 
fmvernment elsewheA m Behar and throughout central India,' 
ime leaders of gangs of plunderers, rather than hereditary duels 
WOi e dealt with they were made Ghatwals atractoi land, some¬ 
times a very large one, was given to the Ghutwal, either at a 
very low rent, or else lent fiee, and a regular stipend payable 
in money was aftei wards added in lieu of his supposed light to the 
toils above mentioned, and on the understanding that ho should 


be held lesponsible for the safety of a certain length of road, 
and for all highway lobberios occurring with^p a district agreed 
on. The Ghatwali, unlike the pensions of tho Kajmahal men, 
was not heicditary, m theory at least infraction of the con¬ 
ditions of the grant rendered it ipso facto vacant, and although 
we believe that in practice the son, oi other heir generimy 
anooaoded to the dignity and emolument, yet the sanotion of 
Qoyemment was always necessary In each case the object 
which brought the British aulhontics into contact with the 
jungle people was to secure the safety of the principal roads; 
and the plans which they followed were crowned with a success 
so complete that in almost every instance the dangers which 
their uegotiatious were intended to meet ha\e been entirely for- 
ijioUen^ and the continuance of the pensions and grants seems an 
anachronism in out times. Such negotiations, however, and the 
intercourse to which they gave rise, were from the nature of the 
case confined to a few locaiitifis, and of course left the highlands 
of Hindustan nearly os mudh a ^i^a incognita as before. 

It' is not our intention to attempt any general desoiiption of 
so vast' an farcai our limits; iVould i)ot admit of it, nor do we indeed 
possess the necessary materials we may icfer the reader to 
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Euch papers as wo have alxtvo alluded to, absunn^ him that they 
abound I a inicr0l>tnig matter, and conbuleuni' those and other 
such iboUted locoids, as useful mateiifil lor tlie construulion of 
a still futuie histoiy of the ancient inhabitants ol Hindustan, 
Wo shall oiideavoui to add biiemoie to their nuuibei, and linst 
that we shall do good service in calling attention to the contents 
ot tlie document bofoie us 

That poition of the vast area which wo have called the high¬ 
lands ol llindnstdii, to which we shall coniine our lorauiks, ii^ 
dudes tiie patch ol oonutiy, which, on oui maps, beats the names 
of Santpoora, Ghondwana, Mundlu, Sohagpore, and Singtowhei 
It lb thus bounded on the north by the geneiaJly eabt and west 
line tiaecd acioss, the peninsula by the source of the Nerbudda 
and of the Soane iiveis, and without undei taking to hv any 
definite limit foi onr aiea on the south, we shall not wandei iai 
in that direction , on the w'est, the eoi^jae of the Taptee liven 
might fuinibh us with a convenient alfd hiilfieiently deiinile 
boundaiy hue, but to the east, we cannot hnd one, lot tlve wild 
unknown tract extends far down tuwaids the Madias Country, 
behind ChotaNagpoie, and Onssa 

We shall then conhno our lotnarks to the traet ol eountiy 
fttieteluiig east and west inimediatelr to the south of the Soane 
and the Neibudda valleys, and wilhiu these limits shall rather 
dwell on some beleuied loc<ilitieb than attempt to give any 
general dobciiptionb The whole is howevei veiy beautiful it is 
liilly, abnuht inouutaiuuus, eoveied witli line Iciest jungle, and 
wateicd hy btreams and iivois wlueli alwujb contain running 
watei the scoieliing heat ol May aiul iTiine uevei bums up the 
gross, whiili lb at till seubous fresh and gieen game abounds, 
tlie gour (bison), bulfalo, sambur (elk), the golden baiasinga 
(lal ssmbip), tbo spotted deei, chikaia, hog deei, benkra 
(|ungle sheep) and lavinc deei, bogs and hates are found 
almost overy-wlieie, and elephants in some places Tigeis too 
andleopaids, bears, hyenas and Wolves aieloi the most part plen¬ 
tiful , the tigers are so numcious iii parts ol this country as to 
have got the ciedit of having depopulated whole Talouks 
Goveinment indeed organized an expedition aguiiist them apd 
an oHlcei was actually appointed for the duty hhoitiy befoie 
the mutiny broke out 

Many an exciting episode m the histoiy of limdnstan has 
been played out m this jung^le country, ft om the most anoent 
times down to the chase after* Tantia Topee Fi om the base 
of the hills to the noith thp advancing tide of the Aryan im- 
migiation mast have been oliea beaten back and, altUougbi 
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wo shall presonily have to notieo al least one case, in which 
the oonqilerbis exercised power withm om limits, yet even now, 
along the Nerbudda and Soane valleys, Ibeie ib a sharply maiked 
line of demarcation between the inhabitants of the fine allu ml 
flatii Which htielcli along the banks of those rivcis, and the den¬ 
izens of the hilly couiitiy smith ot them The aboii£>inos per¬ 
haps long letained siiffii icnt |m)vvci to make outlying settlements 
among the lulls, iitulesuable for the inhabitants ot the plains, 
and a defensible b ontier a neeessil y of seU-pieservation whilst 
the wild tubes wcie themselves safe fioin all feai of invasion 
among the tiackless forests, rugged lulls and deep lavines, to 
Which they could at a moment's notice retiie, even if attacked 
H) then few and scattered vdlages, and dealings 

Ethnology has, we aio awaie, subdivided these abouginal in¬ 
habitants of Huulnstaiu info many familu^s then l.inguage, we 
believe, wairants this classification, as do aKo some peihaps of 
their habits and leligious peeiiliaiities the Hindus moreover 
speak of them as belonging to many diffinent castes, such as 
(ionds, Cides, Bygais, Sontlials, Bheels, Bhoomeahs, Kmkurs, Sre, 
notwithstanding IVhuh, to the unbcientific tiaveller then similan- 
ties will far outweigh all smh diffoiences, he will infallibly tieat 
them all as one jieojde, or his hist cffbit at classification will 
^tamly be Imsed oti the gieatei or less adnuxtnie of the blood 
of the higher raics, which he will not fad soon to notice heie 
and theie among them utterly unable to distinguish a Oond 
iVom a Sonthal, or a Blieel from a Cole, lie will at once sei/e on the 
palpalilc dtrtercnee between the Clond inbabitiiig a village near 
the plains, and who evidently hns Ilmdn blood m liis veins, and 
his fellow Gond ot puie e\tiactiou fiom the depth of thejun- 
glo fastnesses MMIl' 

Tins method of ignoiing the etlmologicaV cRmcaltios, which 
meet us, is oinineiil.ly unseieiitific, but as it does no vwlenco to 
fiicts, and will piovo convoiueiit in avoiding confimon, it may 
Buffieo for our purposes the'* following passage from Captain 
Pearson's llepoit qontains a good description of these people 
which may ho eonsideied as'gciioially applicable, and which also 
Will be found to contain a practical comment, on the advantages 
of om* method of classihcation, or rather of ignormg snbdivi- 
sions 

' * The Gonds hardly requite any desenption, they are in this 
* pait of the t*ouiitry, for the mwt pait an exceedingly poor, 
‘ misemhle, indolent and unsettled race, far inferior as tar as 1 
‘ have seen to the Beitnl Gon^s; cultivating in any spot but 
‘ just enough to supply their personal wants, very timid, mid I 
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* thiuk, much kept dowa and bullied by the petty landowners, 
^ their own Thakoois it la perhaps a imbfuitune for them" 
'that, owing to the oxtiemo feitihty of the soil, kodou, whioh 
' 16 their staple aiticle of food, !*> almost spontaneoubly pioduced, 

' * * * they w’eai the most mhmtesimal portion of clothing, 
' that it lb possible to conceive, and hubsist in a gieat meabuie 
‘ on the natiiial piodnce of thejunglos, * * ’•*• they gcneially live 
' in the most out of the way paits of the finest, and at the 
'top of the veiy highest hills, * * * they use no implement of 
'agruultuie whatever except the hatchet, ^ * they show 

' considetable energy in cutting down very laige tracts of pinglo 
' oil the hill sides, wheietliey invariably form their fields, burmng 
'the trees as soon as they aie dry, and simply throwing down 
' kodon and kootkeo seed, at the eoiumencemeut of the rauis, in the 
' ashes This seed is left to come up of itsell as it host can, with- 

* out the slightest attempt at ploughing or prt'pai ing the ground 

' in any way whatevei furthei than J have desciibM above, and 
' when the crop has gi own and iipened, such as has escaped the 
' depredations of the dcei and wild hogs is eut and stored for 
' use * * * They never use the same spot twice, and mva- 
' riably select the sides of hills, foi then fields, leaving un- 
' touched the iich soil of tlie volleys It is not le-'S wonderful to 
' behold the immense tracts of jungle, winch they have cleared 
' with their hatchets m the couise of time, than the canons 
' spots which they select foi then fields land huts I have seen a 
' Bygar held on a ledge of rock, half down the steep ghats 
' overhanging Lumnee, with a piecipice of tldO or 800 feet 
' both above and below and on a dark night, on the summit of 
' the highest hill, one ghinmeting spaik may often be seen 
' showing the (gktofy hut of some Bygai, who has built Ins hut 
' and formed nw field there * * » * I cannot find that 

' the Bygars differ in any way fiom the Gonds in their man- 
' nets and customs, but they are usually, I think, blacker la 
' Color and more aihlet>ic, they appear both to use the same 
' oeromonies and to worship the same idols. At Hist on going 
' near thoir villages they aie usually veiy^tumd* but after a 
' little' encouragoment they would often become very oommuni* 
' oative and even confidential. I should call them a simple, 
' harmless, and, I think, genet ally a truthful race latbor slow 
' at comprehending any thuig at fiist> but afterwards^ when 
' they lAderstaud it, showing considerable shrewdness m many 
' respects, much mure so than you would at first give thtm 
^ credit for.’p JC, h 
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It b.lfi been sugjyested fiom seveial considerations, some of 
"Wbioh wo Oludl have to notice piesently, and is, we believe, pietty 
g^nerall^ believed, that the Gonds once enjoyed a high state of 
eivUiEatioii, 01 , at least, that they weie once at a very mach 
higher point m the scale of progress, than that at which we ilnd 
them. The subject of the descent of any people in the scale of 
Civilisation, their degradation in kiiowleds>e of the arts, of life is 
one full of inteicst it has engaged the attention of many 
thinkers m our time, and has given nse to many diveisitics of 
opinion. Some assert that such cases occut fiecjucntly, or even 
that all savage nations wcio once in a state of comparatively 
high civilization others*, on the contraiy, behove that if such 
oases ever occur at all, they are extiomaly laie, and that the 
amount of the real rcti egression u* always much less than is 
generally snpposeil 

Now within onr aiea we find eveiywhere traditions of the 
golden days of the Gond Rajahs, when the district which is 
now an unprofitable waste pioduced gieat levcnues and when 
plenty, if not pe.icc, blessed the valleys now overrun by dense 
jungle, and permanently tenanted only by the beasts of the 
fOT^ Captain Pcaison shows (Rejiort p 119,) tliat these tra¬ 
ditions are fabulous ioi the most pait, but, m contirmatioii 
of at least a modiiiiKl form of them, we find occcasionally a case 
like that presentt*d by the Talouka Mowyc, which he thus des- 
orilies at p 29 

'There aie in this T#ook some very remarkable remains of 
'extensive iriigation, works of foimei days, there being a great 
‘number of tanks (said to be 123) round Mowye itself These 
' are, some of them, of considerable size, but they arc generally 
'much out of repau now T was unable to obtain the Imst in- 
' formation as to who constructed the tanks, oi when they wore 
‘made. The people attnbuto them to Rajah Bheem, a fabulous 
‘ personage, whose “ lat'* I saw at Bheemlat. But there is in 
‘the jungle neai Mowye what the people take to be p. Jorf, 
‘ but whndi seems ti^e nothing more than a mound of earth apd 
'btirnt bricks, fifty or sixty feet in diameter and twenty Or 
' twenty five feet in height There are several large masses of 
'stone 'lying about, and it struck me as being something suni- 
‘lAr to the Buddhist Topes at Sonchee near Bhilsa. If I aim 
' oorveot id my etmmse, it is possible that the tanl» were of the 
'same' date as the mounds here referred to^ and that tity were 
' cohidMcHbt^ by the Baddhists at a very distant period. mere- 
‘ ov«p, 1 Ceylon |here are enormous motion 

' Works, now Mlm kto rum, which were constructed bf the 
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* BiuldliibtB in former acfea, and whioli wonUI nein t() point to a 
'bimiUi oiij>m liu these.’ Ah to the date and i)ii|>in of these 
tanks and mounds it would obviously bc^impo^.silile for us to* 
offei any opinion thosub)ept is not without inteiest ii om the ])Ouit 
of view ot tho antiquai lun to us it only piesunts itselt as ])ait ot 
the widei (luesUon above mentioned, namely the ancient iivib- 
/ation ot the Gonds It may have been a natural, but it is eejpttiup- 
ly a veiy hasty eonclusion to ariive at, that, because thesapoor 
savatres are now the sole inhabitants of dihtricts where those 
nuns lie, they theieforc erected the buildin}>s ot which the 
mounds piove tlio tonnci existenop, oi that it they did build 
them, that fact can be taken as any pioot of then having for¬ 
merly attained a much hitfhei state ot civilisation 
It is quite certain that toimeily, (as is now the case in some 
neij^ylibounii" distxicts,) llindub ot the Jla^hc‘1, ilajpiit, and 
Biahinm castes, established themselves in many parts of the 
Gond country, not ns colonists in the oidinniv sense, but aii a 
kind of feudal chiefs Such wcie the so called Goncl Hajahsj 
such wore also the ticelMiotors who liora beiiiR the terror of the 
traveller, became as we have befon* dcbciibed, the pensioned 
protectors of the mountain i oads Euled by these men of another 
race, tho Oonds once no doubt, held a political position which they 
have lou^ lost j they weic icspccted, 01 at least feared by then 
neighbours, wealth was accumulated, and such structures as these 
tanks and mounds erected Eat as to the Gonds themselves, it 
would be, we think, giatiutous to assume tliat any thing which 
can bo justly called csviiization had progressed to any conbidei- 
able extent among them tlieir social condition may have been 
just as low as it IB now, and, relatively to their alien lords, just 
oa degraded as at present their maiineth and customs, thoir 
religious rites, iheir ideas on such subjects as piopeity, mar¬ 
riages, inhcritauce, personal liberty, all, in shoit, which goes 
to maW up our idea of what is called civilisation, may have 
just what we find them, and thus, msteacl of considering the 
poor Gond as the degraded descendant ot the men who built the 
tanks, and mounds, we are led to the conclusion that the real 
constructors of these and other monuments of the former exis¬ 
tence of a higher civilization in Gondwand, were Hindus or 
Buddhists, belonging to the lughcr race—that race which in tho 
Hindustan of our times represents the highest civilization to 
vyhich the Hindu population has ever reached, and to which' it 
probably attained even before* the Bhilsa topes were thought of. 
Among the other monuments jpE, of the state of things to which 
we allude, the most striking are no doubt the hill fiirts sq nwoeiioios 
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withm our the i)Ofaition m which «ome of then lomark- 

able ruiiuy tiue fouud^ bu^^est that they maik the site oi eastleb 
and watch toweis, ciealed by the inhabitants of the plains, as 
defence a^fainst the jnedatoiy laids of their dangerous neighbouis 
of the hill countiy but by fai the greaiei number of them wcie 
unquestionably the stiong holds of the lobber thiels themselves, 
built to facilitate then foiays and piotect themselves and thoir 
lU-gotten spoil 

Saoligiuh, iUoiguih, Jainguih, Asseer, Baiiduguih nnd count¬ 
less otbei*l 5 , aie perched on the sunumt of some natui*dly almost 
inaccessible eminence, veiy little aitiluial assistance made the 
one only posbible apptoach easily delensible by a handful of men 
against a host of assailants, one oi mfne tanks accoidnig to the 
requirements of the gainson tomplctcd the anangements Pei- 
manontbuildingsweie not as a lule elected inside, in most cases 
one such is found, though somotimos the luins jn(»\c the foimci 


existence of lathci ambitious ttiuctuies One pm pose hnh all 
these toils most probably seivcd, and toi which perhaps th^ivy 
WOie most fieijuently used, was as phues of iclugo m timfes 
dangei they weie the secuie asylums to which the Mid 

the treaauios of their owneis could lio ronveyed in the day of 
tiouble. Lejyends of bulled tieasure aie almost uiiiveisally cmi*. 
rieeted with them, and, indeed, with eveiy inobahility d 
tt we lemember that the habit of thus dispobing of piccioua^ 
tluQga, IS, even now, universal lu Hindustan, and that such ]jla- 
ccs as these foits would natmally be favorite depositoues To jus¬ 
tify the hopes of the tii i«ure seeheis we have only Lo biipjiose 
what must have not unfiequently happened, namely a successful 
(dorpnse on the ioit and a change of masters by a couja de maitt 
The stones which aic stiH to be heaid iiuaflBP CCttftxV Vflitb, 
forts, and with the wild passes of tlie f|M|||||||||||w 
romance I'lie names of Jeswiint Rao, 

Dowlut Rao, and othei warnois of the houses 
Holkar, aie still lemcmbered heie, the Bheel ana 
furnish many a subject to the story teller, and the cail|p| |j|||| rt 
years 1857-58 have no doubt added their quota It was 
prmi' to those days of aecuised memoty, that the writet of 
pa{;es used to listen to long-wmdod tales of Sn J. Malcottfjhi’ 
oompiugnBi and theic is no doubt, but that iii the bauds ojrjU 
more sealous and intelligent collector the field would have 
ed if not a neh harv cst, at least plentiful gleanings iHnuf f tW|| 
Homer 01 the Walter Rcott of Hondwana is still a coming many' 
and the h«!pe8 of these Udls, must ||tiU remain cuptout to share the 
atlent glories of those brave men> who, as we aie told, ibnght 
♦ hefore Agamemnon!’ 
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Many a siuUlon on»laiig:ht, well eoiitcsted and lonjf 

mifilained chase hab been witnesRcd by these i>oiKeb and lavtnes; 
and tlie passes, thiongh ^\huh communication was kept up l>e** 
tween the Ncibudda valley and the Deccan, would be toundpro- 
lihc in iradihoiiaiy lecfiids These passes were frequently of 
great stiategio impoitance and were always important conimei- 
cially They weic dicaded by the unha])py tiader of by-gone 
driys there he was TTiiib ted of black-mad by the lazy lordb of 
the hills This was, wc believe bis fate until the Ghatw^s, 
bolore alluded to, became wealthy pcMiwonoiR, and, a<'least par¬ 
tially, absliimed fioni tlie plundei and nmrdei, which tlioir idle 
dissipated descendants btill bemoan as the nohlcst feature in 
then peculiar coiueption of the ‘good old times ^ 

Befoie leaving this poifion ot our &iib|cct, which in om hands 
has assumed an aspect half aiitiquainn, halt waihke, we cannot 
deny ouiselvcs tlie ideasine of piosenting the reader with a mrvrc 
detailed •sketch of one lull fort, as a hpociraen oi the rest One 


Manubcnpt lleport^ will hnnibh the matciials, and the place 
Select is lathei a favorable type ol its class, loi it is still what 


m Select IS lathei a ftivorable type ol its class^ loi it is still what 
they wms namely the strnng-hold ot a Hindu chief, 

who rules a cousideiable population of tlic^ hill tribes It is still 
fflyuboned by his rogamuflin sepoys, and ih the i>la(*e of safety of 

of his family and the ticasmes of Ins Tof^kaikana 
*S*nduguih may indeed claim to be one of the most ancient, 
one of the most famous, and, pethaps, the inos-t mysterious of all 
the hill forts of India, at least, of all this pait of Ilmdustun 
It 18 situated 111 a wild hilly country c Cled with thick jungle, 
and itself sits on the summit of a grand massed rocks, which 


towers several hundred feet above the highest pi^aks around 
Tjio fttgflik Ak bar w^born, history says, m a vdlage near Bandu, 

in the fort itself it belongs to the 
its ajipioacdics aie btiU kept sacred from 
HH|||hPPI^ the eye of the Feiinghi 

^^wnMl^we saw, among the old records of the Quartermaster 

IHIppiPe oHico of the Sagur Division, some accounts of llaudu, 

from the reportb of the llurkams of the department, 

evaggoiations of which at all events atiested the 

ilr|gifaneis with which piymg cmiosity was kojit from too close 

jetooction, and the bcanty information even now possosecd by 
iwjr _1 ^02__ -i* j.1-^ ^11.* Ic 


seutation of Bandu, ou the InUiao Atlas sheet, by some highly 
imagitiaiive typographen, ido^s^ot, we venture to thmk, ht 
to correct, oi even maten^liy modify theManchau«eu-Ukft 
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told about tbo place by the Kajali'h people these atones) ntale it 
to be not only a vir}j;ia iortiess, but abbolalely impicjjfuable, it w 
be sumiunded on all sides by a njora&b (daldal) de*'p 
at the diiest season to be imiiaAsablc by elephants, 
ly means of crossinf? which (aii artificial eausewny of stone 
lyt hidden by the water) is kept a ptofound seciet 
tyhich, the a]>pioai‘hi*H to this causeway fiom the land sii 
dbfeitde<l hy fortified buildings, w Inch m their tiiin, as 
the whole of the causeway itself, aie coininanded hy the s?anie 
on. Btuidd. The ijariison is as-.oitod to he always inimcusely 
merous and fully eipnpped, provisions and ammunition 
ijunutities always m stoie, and the bujiply of water qn 
hanstible When luunhcis and quantities <ggne to be pfli 
fignres, these always assume piopoiturns j||||||fe^^^f jiabclais 

Irfoc^l tradition, moreover, states, that BsRduT|||Wncc tlie 
highest lull in all Ilmdustan, if not in the woild, overtiqiping 
the loftnost peaks of the llimalf^y.i so liM 
lamp of Uam placed iheieun vvaigiVisihle ^in 
deprive the island hei o of whateimi^ ady|M™pijw|^ 
to have been derivable fiom the sight, ms g|H|||nPlnK one day, 
by the .idvice of Liichnieo, id.ieod Ins hand on nanoh, ai^pipss- 
ed it downn to itb pioscnt level, m doing w'hvuh he 4l||B|||d the 
ibsse 01 depression all lound which forms the eubtinjplMHhls, 
whose unfathomable depth oorresponds to the vastnesb ot the 
disploceraont above * / *. . ' * 

In addition to the above myth, tradition tells us, that, witliih 
the hibtoiic times, Bandu once bUbtuined a twelve yeais siege. 
Some illubtiioiis waiuor invested the fortr^, and having eaten a 
mengoo on the day of the lust assa M i t. apa having put the stone 
thereof into the ground at his teifFNiiilipr, ho kept up a btnet 
Idoekade on the heleagmed plaee, ul^Wiljw sold had groWfl to a 
tpise and he had eaten ot its upeued miqh For several of the latei 
of this siege the detendeis were wholly depondent for food, 
thd crops raised hy tliemselves in the eneloied space aliove, 
W(4iidhi however, sulhcod to supply the wants of nnmlierb amjile 
th© defence. The aioa is leally «*onnderablo, and no doulit a 
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ftlmost any number of awailante, both sides bomfif sup¬ 
posed to bp drmc^ anti to fig'ht, as those, who have hith^o 
defended and attacked Bandn, have fought and been ai 
Whether the resources of modem warfare would matetiaUy 
the relative strength ul attack and defenue, and, if so, 

side the advantage would rest, wc ai e unfortunately unal 
conjecture. i 

hill is formed of a tabular sandstone, the very masi 
(five and thick beds of which are inclined with a gentle Slope to 
ji^t or north-east, so that the dal surface at top also slopes 
■ lireetion This plateau ends on ail sides in a vertical 
Init, whifeh vanes m height fiom 100 feet td*200 feet; the 
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IS about a mile long from eiu>t to west, and 
bioad from north to south, at its broadadi' 
e western end , the total height above the 
ore than 1000 feet, and a steep taias> over* 
ui3|gful> ext^ds up to the foot of the vertical 
the M buifaoe above With tOj^rd 
of JHls escarpment we cannot speiik 
efatigahlo explorer suoceedra itt 
m all sides, the extreme jealousy u^ith 
ut^pe^ is vfatched and kept at a distance, prevented 
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thoagfljPrvations from being sufliuiently aconratc to wairant 
deuHifyassertions on this point, and very nearly succeeded in 
baling biS attempt in making fihem, even to a partial extent, 
Ojbh'thing however he didKlflbotf'teamely, tha exploration of the 
myutenes of the daldlds. It needed an effort of some vigour* 
even for a tolerably stoat pedestrian, fairly to outwalk the long* 
legged piyada sent bO!4oiK pi event him from getfang^ 

near the fort, this, howelM at last succeeded in doing, by 
taking bun up dofwnills and through the jungle, all the 
while obstinately deoUn^g every path, once well ahead of hiir 
watchfol attendant, he' tdSde straight for the nearest point of 
Banda hill, and soon reached the morass 
Most of the vaileys withm several miles to the south, are fPfmin-' 

, and it lyas evident on close inspection, that the dalduhi of 
u were aOt a special or exceptional case, but,''on the oontWIjy^" 
similar to those elsewhere seen, a lanuliar acquaintance 
the general features of which at onoe suggests that, 
being had to the form of the ground, this one, as well as (paeinl||;'>' 
hko it, might probably be fordable, apparently without 
ter motive tlmn a strong inolination to do eflwt was sp 
naoiously forbidden, our explorer at onoe wSlked mto the 
and had, after a httle poking about, the satiefMiclin hf iKhMI 
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lumuelf at the othoi hide oJ the unfathomable abyqq without 
having wet his waistband, this too was in February, by no means 
the dnest season It must how over be admitted, that the question 
of the impregnability ol the place is not radically affected bv 
thw exposure of the exaggerations comxrnmg the depth of the 
daldal, for the talus was lound to he high, steep, and covered 
With dense jungle, and at tlio point i cached, the escarpment above 
was utterly unsoaleablo 

When just now stated that Bandu hill rises high above dll 
those near it, we should have made an e\( option in favor of 
Banenia This lull is genctall> treated as part of Bandu, and a 
line of defensible posts urns round it, it is, hoWovn, sepaiutod 
from the mam mass by a glen, ncaily as deep as tlio outer val¬ 
ley, and from its summit to the neaiesf point of that of Banrlu, 
mayhenenly a mile It stands to the west of that hill, and 
although of about equal height, has only a verv small fl<it s])acc 
above, no daldal sejiarates it from Bandu, or outsit off ftom the 
ground to the west, no vertical escaipment renders its summit 
easily defensible like that of its neighbour, and its artificial 
defences seem by no means foimidable Whether assailants m 
possession of Ranenia would have gained a position fmmidablc 
to the defenders of the great foit, we eaiinot decide It has been 
already stated fhat the summit surface of Banrlu slopes to the 
east, it, of course, thus piesents its highest poition to Bauenia, 
and it would hence seem, tliat guns pla<*ed on thelattci, could not 
be pointed so as to command, or sweep the sin face of tlie formei 
On this subject we of com sc cm offer no definite opinion, but 
leave the tacts to sjieak for themselves 

Bandiigurh and some one oi two others of the hill forts of our 
aiea, of which wt have tak^m it fU4 a typo, aie nearly if not quite 
equal as tbitiesses to such places as Kalloenjur, Ramgurh &c 
which pioved so tioublesome dunng the mutiny campaign But 
none of the foimei were, as fai as we are aware, over manned^ or 
in any way made use of duung the disturbances 

We stated at the commencement of this paper that portions of 
our jungle tract lay high above the sea level, and were especially 
adapted by climate and othei conditions for the residence of 
Europeans As a typical instance of such localities wo select a 
place called Puch mum, and shall now proceed to give a short 
aoedunt of it 

Near the culminating points of that range of hills, which, 
following a neaily oast and west direction, runs along between 
the Valleys of the Nerbudda atfd Taptee rivers, there is a little 
' plateau, with an area of some five or six square miles, situated at 
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al)ont 4000 feet above the bca Its suifaA*e is formed of undula^ 
ting giatos land, dotted over uith bcattered gioiips of well giowu 
trees, and on it stands a solitary Gond village, this is Pueh*- 
mum The paik-like aspect of the place, to which the smootih 
gieen turf and hne tie(*s so hugely oonf riliuto, iH cnhau(»ed by the 
nigged beauty of the bold locky mussi's, tlnee o( which use lu 
peaks eaih about 1000 loot above the plain itself, as well as by 
the dee]) lavmes and daik goiges whuh liouiid it ou thiee sides 
the grassy slojies above are in hne contrast with these glens, 
formed as they are of 1 w)ld jock bluifs and piocipues, with foiest 
gladi-s alternating01 latliei raT\edtogctliei,in the most picturt*scnie 
tonfu^ion Tln?‘scenery which they present, and wliicli mdoed 
cvtiMids foT many link s to the east, south, and west, is of suipassmg 
beauiy and vanet) A gieat deal has ol lafce l»c(*n said and wut<.en 
ou the subject of sanatam, enough, |M*iha])- 5 , to lendei it u wean- 
some one to most leadeis , wo hasten then to announce that 
theie le, m the piesent instance, no need loi aliun, inasmuch 
as we have nothing to siy alxuit sanafcana hcic Puchmuru 
li is, it ts tiue, been leportod on oflicvillv as a site foi a saualarnmi 
Wo have seen sevetal siuh rciiorts, and Jiave one of them boloic 
UN this last, wiitten I)V a gentleman with whose views wo alto- 
gethei agice, assumes that the chmatal and othei conditions 
which ht any place to l>o a sauataiinm, jnopeily so called, ought 
to offbi the stiongest attainable (outrast to those of oidinaiy 
stations ou the plains, and asserts that in his opinion Ihichmum 
does not meet such leciuiremeiits Tins is, we conceive, a just 
and important dibtimf ion to draw, foi the leal avivautages jne- 
sented by such a climate as tins of Paehmurii, is not that it 
18 capable of renovating the frame of a llurojiean, whose health 
ha« sunk under the debilitating mlhicnee of long n*-.ideuee in 
oui Indian heat, but that the constitution oi an liiUio]>ean, pei- 
manently residimt in such a plac*e, would never neeilany icnova- 
iion at all, any moie than it would were he living ni the south 
of Europe There is an old pioveib about pievention and cine* 
which it IS, we presume, unuecessaiy to (juote, m oidcn to ]>omt 
the moral of these remaiks 

Our reporter characteuzes the climate of Puchmuru as having 
a general similarity to that of some ol oui best stations, such 
as Sagm The very important superiority which he claims loi 
the former consisting in a lowei tempeiatuie at all seasons, cool 
nights throughout the yeai, ai.d*ilrcedom fiom the extreme heat 
ol April, May, and June these are eonsideiations which we think 
may fairly be supposed of weight sufficient to give the place the 
strongest claims on the attention oi Government* Nor need* ‘ 
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Pufhinum rebt its case on these ulone^ it has others to wluch we 
shall now revert 

It haa, been we believe, and we have heard still w m contempla¬ 
tion, to erect central India into a seperate province, with *a Lu ute- 
nant Goveinor, or chief comniissionei of its own Under this ar¬ 
rangement Nagpore would be loined to the Sagur and Neibudda 
temtoricB, and we may be jiermitted here to recoi d oui hope 
that the able and successiul oihcei who has so long and so well 
managed the latter district, may be the hrst iiu umbent ot l.he new 
dignities Be the now govemoi, howevci, who he may, we beg to 
urge on his consideration the advantages, which Puchnmrii pre¬ 
sents as a bite foi his Sudder station 

Besides its ihraate, which we submit is a considci ation of 
incalculable impoitauce, it has the advantage ol being almost 
geometrically the centie ot the new province, the following 
being in round numbers the distances at which the jnmcipal 
stations he Sagur lOD miles to the north, Kamptec (Nagpore) 100 
miles to the south, ITosuug.ibad SO miles to the west, Juhlml- 
poie 90 miles to the east Beitnl on the south west, Chindwaria 
on the south east, Seoni and Nursingpoic on tJie east, aie all 
neaier to Puehmmii than the ne.irest ol the aboVe mentioned 
places, while Dnmoh on the north oast and Selioie on the noilh 
west are about as lai off as Sagiu 

Stationed on the healthful heights of so truly cential a place 
as Puehmurn, it is evident that a eomjiact body of European 
troops could command all parts of the suirounding district, with 
a greater economy of numbers, of laboi, and of the risk of life 
than would be possible from any othei point within the same 
area. The chief civil officer if stationed heie, would be within the 
shortest practicable distance of the aggiegate of his subordinates, 
which would, we presume, be considered a convenience, his courts 
of appeal would be at the point nearest the average majonty of 
smtors, which would eeitaiuly he a public benefit, while that 
officer himself, and the staff* of Europeans which must mevitably 
collect round the cential admmistiativc authoiity of a great pro¬ 
vince, as well as the Biitish troops lequired for its security, 
would all enjoy m this hue climate a European health, and their 
menial hs well as their physical vigour would be kept at a high 
standard 

Puchmum, moreover, is easily approached fiom the north, and 
a carnage ro^ might very readily be made on that side. The 
ghats on the soufdi and west are moie difficult and could be 
made passable by wheels only ah a considerable expense, while on 
the east we believe no ghat exists. Should there ever be a station 
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nefe, none, that we know of, will possess any thins like such ad- 
vanta^i^ lu the important matter of picnics, advantages which 
the climate will render available well nigh throughout the year. 
Then, ainong (#ther attractions, there is the great annual Melaoi 
fair, held ju'.t under the south escarpment, near enough to be easily 
viMted, far enough olf to hfSk incapable ot becoming a souko of 
annoyance to the station tliere are also the sacied caves, and 
holy places, flora which the Piichmuni block of lulls gets the 
name of Mahadco, these might become objects of lomaiitic 
interest, even to the ladies ot the futuie station, it only the 
rc’^ident Uyiagis could be induced to condescend slightly to 
im rease the amount of tluii weaxing appareh The giape vine 
and orange would no doubt flourish heie, Euiopean vegetables 
would certainly thiive, at least as well as at Sagur and Jubbul- 
jioio, and the immigrant inahs would find abundance of soil for 
all that they could be leijuiied to tuimsh One of the cheapest 
com countiics in Ilindoostan lies within a few miles to the 
noith, along the banks oi the Neibudda, and such supplies of live 
slock &c. as the Bundelas on that side did not fuimsh, would 
soon be supplied by the now hopelessly savage Gonds from the 
lulls around 

We have described the plateau of Puchmurri as prettily wooded, 
and we trust that the hrst olficerwho may have authority in such 
matteis, will levy a heavy fine lor evciy free felled, or establish 
such other regulations as shall succeed in piotoeting the timber, 
and tliat in allotting building sites, and laying out loads, he will 
make eveiy effort to picscrve the ornamental trees, for if every 
one IS permitted to cut away the timber as may ouit his fancy, 
one of the chief beauties ot the place will be in eunstdeiahle 
dangei ot being lost. Nor let the leader h.istily suppose, that, iii 
venturing to uige so apparently common-place a saggesfciou, we 
arc fighting with a phantom oi guarding against an imaginary 
risk, he would acquit us of the charge of fanciful nervousness 
were be ever to see that drcaiiest looking ot all pleasant places, 
Ciuria Poonjec At the time of our visit to that finest climate of 
all our hill stations, most of the lesidents were enthusiastic 
gardeners, flonculture was a perfect i age The mania was dis* 
iinctly traceable to the then recent visit of doctors Hooker and 
Thomson, whose wonderful Rhododendions, aud beautiful air 
plants were, we must admit, well calculated to fire the enthusi¬ 
asm for practical botany, whiyh^then animated the little station. 

The most active of the amateurs, with a bitterness of regret 
with which we could fully sjanpatbise^told us, that when first 
inhabited by Europeans, the> little plain of Chirra, now porfoetly 
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Law of vegetation, was well wooded, but that the gallant offieoi 
m charge, having some theoietieal views on the subject of tlie 
insalubiity of jungle, and lieing withal of an energetic a/id 
practical turn, had eradicated eveiy twig within leafch siiieo 
when, no one had buceeeded in getting trees to grow again My 
informant was himself painfully endeavouring to lear a few 
plants round hit. hoiise, and he hat., yre believe, since succeeded, in 
spite of the two-fold discouugenient of a bare slab of sand¬ 
stone beneath, whciem his trees might stiiko loot if they eould, 
and a fall of GOO un hes of ram pei annum, to feitili/e the uu- 
piomising footing on wliieh they feebly thing how it had fared 
with the indigenous vegetation we aie unable totonjectuie This 
lb no doubt an extreme cobc, but wei e Puchmum to meet tho 
fate of China Poonjee, we believe that coiiHiderablo difficulty 
might be experienced in replacuig the groves which uowatluin 
its grassy slopes 

We take leave of Puchmum, wnth the wish ratliei than tho 
hope, that it may shortly meet at the hands of the authoiities the 
attention it undoubtedly deheives, coiihdent that, it it should do 
so, ltd claims to betHimo the site of the Eiuo|>ean head quarteis 
of central India must be recogm/ed as iriesisfible 

Thus far we liave been occupied, fiist, with Bandugurh, which 
we took as a type of the hill forts, that foini so charactenstiu 
a feature in that poition of the great jungle highlands which 
forms the subject of this jiapei, next, ivith Puchmuin, which may 
be consideied a fair specimen of the general character of some 
of the culminating points of the highest ridges of the same 
wild country, and one instance of the great advantages which 
some of tbese jnesent for the location of European military 
posts, and official colonies W e shall now proceed to give some 
account of a thud plate, which we select as an example of what 
forms a not inconsiderable aggregate portion of our whole area, 
of such places, namely, as, offering other and very difieient eon- 
ditions fiom those desenbed as obtaimng at Puchmum, are cal¬ 
culated to mvite the European commereul settler Of these 
Ummurkuntuk and parts of the Mundla distiict, will furnish a 
favorable case, and we shall have the advantage of again recur¬ 
ring to Captm Pearaon’b interesting Report. The following 
passages descriptive of the scenery and climate will give the reader 
a better idea of them, than we could hope to convey to him m 
our own woids « ^ 

'Tlie general character of the country between Mundla and 
‘ tho Hajahdhar ghat, is a seiios oi^ elevated plateaux, rising one 
‘ above other gradually fiom the nver to the line of hills 
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‘ wlupli bound the pUins of Rai])oie Tlieso phteaux are sepa- 
‘ lilted from each other, by low linosi of prhats loveied with 
‘ thiek jungle, the plateaux themsselves being, for the most pait, 

‘ open prfunos covered with long grass, and wateied by nuraer- 
‘ oils stieams * * * * In Apnl all these iivulets coii- 

‘ tain streams of lunning watei, and 1 was told by the natives 
‘ that they iievei luii di y, even m the hottest seasons As a greater 
' elevation is reached, the country becomes more hilly, and vast 

* forests of Sarryc tree aie met with Here the climate is 
' excellent, and sceneiy of a description which India so seldom 
‘ affords, of hill and vale studded with magniiicout timber, and 
‘ every vaiiety of landscape, delight the eye' p 1-2 

Again, speaking of pait of the same district, he tells us, that 
‘ fiom the elevation the nights are alwa\s cool, indeed dew falls 
' almost eveiv night even in the Jiotfest months, and tiie fohage 
‘is consequently always gieen, and the growing glass always 
‘ sjmugiiig This at the present lime (April) forms splendid 
‘ gia/ing lands for large heids of cuttle’ p d Of Ummur- 
kuutuk itself he thns writes 

‘ The climate appealed to me to be singulaily delightful, 
‘ during the shoit time 1 was theie I can scaieely imagine, 
‘ and have seldom experienced any thing moie grateful after the 
‘ hot and violent winds on the plains below, than the mild solt 
‘ balmy feeling of the air up heie in the nioiiiiiigs and evenings 
‘ at this season (Apiil—May), while the nights, though by no 
‘ means so cold as iii the valleys below, are yet quite suflieiently 
‘ tool to tusnio an invigoiating lost Tlie beat in the day time 
‘ was never in the least opptessive * * * and although the 
‘mean, temperature of Uinmuikiintuk is somewhat higbei than 
‘ the aveiagc of the plain immediately below it, yet the va; 

‘ was 10'’ less —■ 

‘ The scenery on the plateau is not generally of a staking 
‘ character, but theic is a hne view to the south over Summee, 
‘ as well as east fiom the bluff which overlooks the plains to- 
‘ wards Siiguja The lavme at Knppuldhaia, wlicie the Ner- 
‘ budda falls over a basaltic cliff soAewhat under 100 feet high, 

* is very wild and well woith visiting, as also is the valley of the 

* Johilla, on the further side of the of the plateau But the 
‘ green grass, and gieen woods in the Sone Bhudder, and some 

* of the smaller valleys, are what appealed most gratifying and 
‘ leficshmg to my eyes ’ p ItHl- 

It would be easy to multiply descriptions taken from the BiC- 
poit of many paitb of the Mftndla distiet, the whole of which 
18 full of picturesque variety The height above the sea vanes 
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from 1400 feet, to^ S600 feet, then the Bunjur valley is 1400 
and lip to Uallar and Bormeyi from 1800 up to 2200, 

and the vatld^oif Kurmeyr and Seom, iiom 2500 up to 2800 
Theplatcaa ojPiSi^raaikuntuk is set down at 3600, some hiJls 
riding a few bundled feet above it Of the general a^jiicnltmal 
capabilities of the distiict, the leporter has the hu^hebt opinion 
the valleys aio all of the nohest black earth, and fine fertile soil 
spreads up into every fjlen, wide enough to aflbid a flat suiface 
wheieon it could robt, and his praises of the abundMicof lun- 
ning water and the fresh f^iecnues^- of the grass fiequently rejW* 
Again, speaking farther of the Uinmuikuntuk plateau, helB^fc.j, 

' the soil IS ovciy where of a noli black description, * * *au‘ 

' that portion of itlyingnoitliof the Neibuddi has been recently 
‘ given to the Kewah Ilajali, but the soutli bink is still Biitish 
' teriitoiy It is well sheltered and has a gentle slope down to 
' the liver, and is composed of uch black soil it appears to me 
' to offei a veiy favorable situation m ca&e it was desired to try^as 
* an experiment whether the tea plant would thrive in these hilb^^^'js 

In this plateau of Uinmuikuntuk the Nerbudda river rises — 

' Foi so laige a stream it. does not make by any means a striking 
' entiy into the uoild Foi a lonsideiable distance above the 
^ temples, theie aie numbeis of puddles, any one of wliu h might 
^ stand for the souiec of the iiver But at the one which does 
' duty toi tliesouice, thcieisastone tank about tbniy feet squaie, 

' m a cornel of winch is a small temple in which the Biamnus 
' state the spiing exists Theie appeals, howevei, no visible sign 
' of it For some distance below the lank, the watei is dam 
' med up into biggish puddles by small 
' Byragis and otliei disieputable jiarties 
' seem to pass the gieatci poitiouol then time 

It 19 a curious eoniment on the peculiar view of British rule 
in India, which circumstances can sometiraes force on the consi¬ 
deration of oven the bigoted and degiaded repiesentativcs of the 
Hindu religious world, that thebo ‘disieputable jiaities,^ as our 
reporter irieverently calls tUe holy guauliaiis of this sacred place, 
are 'loud and bittei in their gioans against the Butish Govern<* 

' ment, for having made Ummurkuntuk over to the Rewah 
' Bajah who, they state, will make them disgorge part of the 
'^j[jrofits, which, they derive from pilgrims who visit the i^hrme, 

' and of which, under our government, they deiive the whole 
' benefit.* 

The valley of Lumnee is obi of the finest iu the distnct, it 
forms a sub-Talook of Mundla, and contains about JOO square 
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milps 'It IS situate; at the extreme ea*'tertt ^ncr of the disfcnct^ 
' at tlie south t^ide ol, anil ))eyond the iani>e Xt 

' IS like a basiu, Imiiq half way down the further 

' side^ tiiuh as it \’veii% surrounded hy theni^ tw|m of 

' Chowiodadui and Uninunknntuk toweunj> some S500 feet above 
* it to the noil h, and allothei Inokeii poiliou ot thernn^e divulitij^ 
‘it liom the Kalaeolie jdnn^ which lies b^^low it to the south 
‘ Evrept Luinuce it'^clf, and two oi tliieo small villages, 

Mheie aix^iAio inlialntants in the vallev hut it is full oi deusie 
tlUMfle, and lu the i uny scison is lepiesentod as a ^leuL place 
ClflWbOit foi all kinds of wild ainmiK especially wild buffalos 
and eleplnnts The el(»vation of the \a]le\ is about iOOO feet 
above the scm, ^ x * x- the soil appeals to he veil iieh, and 
' it IS well wateied hvnnineious sticams, and 1 think it piubahie 
‘ that it would pio\(, il clcaied ol jungle, an exieedingly dosii-* 

‘ il)le site lot codee (ultivation ^ p 1*) 

riit? climate ol all that pait of the eountiy has got a \ery bad 
fillion, losteied, as (' iptain IVaisou tells ns, by the whole race 
0 |^f<lW(|((f!dinate go\enunent eiTi|>lov«\ who dislike being sent out 
so fai^ into the pinglc'^ Hut besides this, the bad i liaia(*tci ol 
tho place has gamed niedil among Jiuiopoans, in consequence ot 
the bad fate ot some Get man missum*iiies, wdio wine some yearu 
biiice estahlished at a neai Kaninjoah, 10 miles wTst oi 

IJinmuikmituk, b\ A[a|oL Macleod, to ioiiu the nii<lenb of a 
colony , thiee out ot live ot them died hoio i« Captaiu PeaisuuV 
acconnlot them 

‘ The situation chosim was in all icspccts save* one, excellent, 

' about Sj 700 the sea, ioiu miles south ol the Nei^- 

idmg a fnie pluu ol luh soil stietihing 
'liver Hut wtiaiige to sav, in a counit> so abmi- 
avcU'.e*! bv numeious strftinis ol e\ielhnt watei, 
lese people s(oni to have pitdiod on a ‘^pol, wbcie they wrero 
' hill two miles distant tiom the neauNl stnaiu ol inmung water, 
‘ and tin n entne dependame loi this most neee'^saiy article, was 
'on u wietohed littli uuului tank of st iguaut muddy liquid, 
yvhich would be cjuite sufheicnt to jioistm any one who (hank it * 
But besules this fatal ouoi,in liscdf abuiuJintly suffaeicnt to 
account foi all then inisfoitunes, these ill stalled straiigeis wero 
surpiisejdby the xauis heloie they h.wl completed their buQgalovrs, 
and thu9, 'with no profiei house ovci then head, with bud food 
' and no juopci walei, added the cold, which, at that sea8on>ia 
' no doubt consideiable here*, lliey must luve got bowel wim- 
' plaints, which, far away ,t!pedical aid, must have got 
' worse and woiso, at labt throb'of them died, and thus most 
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* imfmtttuately, bnt most unjustly, this r lunate got into a Lad 

* lepute* p 17 

Captain Penrson again and again m the Repoit, gives it as Ins 
opinion, that the foaisenteil mied of thcsalnbiity ol the elimateare 
utterly iiafounded, and insists, that it sites In' ]udi(Mously Rclected, 
the jungle, wlieie thcie is any too near, elcaied away, and coininon 
atteniion pud to sheltei, and ihe watoi supply it will piove pei- 
fectly healtliy, ind he, inoie than once, stiongl> urges the o\- 
pedioney ol building some houses on one oi meue of the higher 
uplands, to wlneh invalid suldieis tioni JuLLulpoie rniglit be sent 
foi change of an Of the climate of tlie U])pei Tiiimnee valley 
ho gives the following desinpiion Mn Apul and May the 
'nights wcie aKva\s eool, geneially (aim , during the hist, half ol 
' A])iil a cool ea*-t wind ]novaiIed duiing the hist half ol the da^’' 

' when it\e('red nuiiul to the noith west, and blew sometimes 
' hot anJstiongdi i igthe ilteinoon Ijiteiintlu monthtlieeist 
'wind ceased, and n blew gentl\ and cool fioin the noilhwaid 
' in tlie moinings, but about 11 a ii the wind set in wit.Ii vio 
' lent gusts, fiom the wrCst and iioitb \\('st, it < ompaiued bv clouds 
‘ ami heal, tliKuiening i un, but it cl(Mud tow'aul sunset and be- 
' came calm and pleas int, iioni Oduber to Feluuaiv the fiost* 
'are veiy se\ei(% the giound l)eing coveied with i whitecoat ol 
'hoai fiost, and this is one ol the Kasons why 1 tliink Liimnee, 
‘ wliieli is lower and moie shelteied, would answer l^ettei ^ >i 
'plantations than the upland countiy, at all events this is a 
'point that should be pTaetiially asceitamed, dew certainly falls 
'eveiy rngbt ovcm the uj>lands, on some nights more, on some 
' less , difrenng iniidi aeeoiding to the locality, the heaviest falls 
'being in the nariovv \allevs, to the dew of course inllliftt be 


'attiibnted the \eidure ot hoih gia^s and tieoB on tb^ platOttla-^ 
These (juotations will hSve given Home idea of the 
of its (Innate, but tliev do griMt injustice to the 
still greater injuduc to the adnruiable sketches contained,ict the 
liepcut of whuli thev form p<nt, and to which we once more b<e^ 
to lefcr the readiu for fiilloi details ^ ^ 

The Mundla distiict lias long enjoyed nncnviahle 
as one of the w^oist in all India for tigers To them indeed 
been atiibutcd the depopulation of whole Talooks. A party of 
men (no one evei thinks of going alone) passing along the mofit 
fiecjuented loads, must be piotty numeious, the men miwt keep 
their cattle, 11 thev have any, (jlqge togethei, they must shoiit 
IIS they go along, and stiaggling, bo the stiiiggler man or beast, 
IS consideiod falid Both men and cattle me stated frequently 
to be earned away at midday fiom the middle of the villages'^ 
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and &o seiiuub did these ravages appear to the authorities^ that 
the eommissionei ot the Sagui and Ncibudda leintones some 
yeais iSiuce^ bought aud obt-iined the bauetioii ot GoveininenCfor 
the appouitmeut ot two offncis, who weic to make R}siemattc 
wai oil the MuiidU tigeis the impoitant matter of pay and 
allowances was bellied, elophantb, be€iters, and native shikaiis 
anangcd for, the expedition otganized and actually stalled it 
M^db found, howevei, that nothing (ominonmuatewiththe tiouble 
the expense, 01 thegiaiuhur ot the piepaiaiions, could iii this 
niannet be elfected Tins distiiet may for hunting purposes, be 
ooubulered as one vast ]unole, out ot which of couise no wild 
animal could be beaten by any conceivable number of elephants 
oi coolies, HO tint the old native plan ot the^/?^^ and machan, 
was the only one by whieh a shot could be obtained We may 
explain, tliat this consists in sitting up at night in ambush, neat 
the cauabs ot a beast killed by a tigei, ivho alwajs retuins, aflei 
a few houis interval, to goige on his pio> i plan whieh can be 
tiled only .ihoiit tlic full aioiui, with any ih iiue ot smeess 
Now althougli ui iny })■ ople ha\e no doubt been killed by ti- 
IS 111 Mnndla, the icjmuIs on \\huh the ihove account is based, 


c cie pioved b) Cajitain Pcaisoii to be gross cxaggeiationH Aftoi 
travelling bae’ wauls and loiwauls thioiigh the length and 
bicadili of the couutiy, he tells u& at p that lie can safely ac- 
jnit the tigeib ' ot having any thing whatcvei to do with the 
depc|gpidtiou of the distillt' Tigeis of eouise tlieic die, aud 
they bometimes do mibcluef, but they 'ceitamly aie not woise 
than ^ Seqai oi Beilnl/ distucts to the west, wlieic no one 
las e\ '^tended that tiiey mteiteied w^ith the ([ueslxon of po- 
'*Fttrthei on he bums up thus, ^tlio (Jonds and Uygars 
AM prowling about, in a peiicctly heodlebb way. 

with only an axo on their bholdd- 
CQUibe, they sometimes get kiioeked over, but 1 
^ OJlIy came across three oi four places m the distiict wheie 
was a regukir ^ as it is called, and although 

j^{;Oond village may peihaps be deseited on tins account, it 
^^nst be lemembered, that it does not take much to make a 
change his iocMtion, as ttiey &eldomife\er stop m one vil- 
lage oyer three years' Oui own expciionce m the adjoining 
districie g6es to conhim every statement heie made The way m 
which thoMjujQgle men pass most of then lime is welldesciibed 
heedless prowling, they really wander about veiy much m 
the manner wild bCasts^ without object or intention, alrtnc oi 
in couples, the only exbi^ption#to then listlessness hemg, when, 
<with their eternal hatchet, they chop at aud wantonly d^iigure. 
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or it unusually aoUvely iiicIukmI, eni down aItoij^('tliei, iho niont 
promi^>iu^ yuuag lu^os they can (ind IL lots wluMe it lallb, and 
not once m a luindii'd iun<*^ do they make auv use uliatevor oi 
even a leaf But il it is not a in.ittci of surpiise lluii these iel- 
lowft fiometimcs knocked o\tM, liow much le'-b need \vc won¬ 
der at the late of the Jihat, oi (Onpuoi^ who Cajitam Peaison 
tells U8, was bupposed lopossebs the ])owei ol slmtlmjf up tij^ers^ 
mouths, when, he jjoes on to siv Unit, he '{ifot himself devuined 
* OTIC day while piactisin^ his d inooious eallinj^' On the whole 
perhaps, aliei healing what uiii lepoitei has to tell us, of the 
mod I heat loll s whuh we must apply to the old stones, the lepu- 
Idtion ioi ti^eis luiy piovc lathei an atiiactioii than ollieiwise 
to the BuiojKMn 

On the bul>)eet of Euiopean eoloni/atioii tlio llepoit tieits at 
some lenofth, and lontanis nihtnii.ition to which, at no distant 
period, attenlion will wo beluwc, 1>e most seiiously dnected 
The icpoitei estnuites the land available foi aoniulliiial puu 
poses, in that pail ot Mundia whuh lies south ot the Niibudda, 
at 1*350 sipiaie miles fn \t liuid 3^1ns hist (|uality land is 

thus distnhuted » 30 t) ^tpiaie miles in the plateau iiiunodiately 
l>ph*w Uinmuikuntuk, about JOO s(iuue miles lound Raji»ui 
Biehvi, ot whuh p.nt of Mniulla we shill e\tiait a shoit notice 
fioiii the Kepoit )uc'enll> the leinaiiuno 750 squaic miles aie 
distiilmlod amon*; the nnnoi vallo> s, s< atteied at \anous levels 
thiouohout the mouiilain \ m«es, all ovci the distiut aif^ these 
patches vaiy in uea liom 1 oi a, to 20 and dO scpiue mileb m 
each valley ( see pa<;e J7) 

The b'sl land loi ai^Miulluie wmuld also be best adapted to 
pabtui i|^e, and as the w liole di 4 iu t is estiinaltnl to contain 4106 
bquaie mihs, tlien lemaiii .i? jC squaie miles, which me piiuoi- 
jially bloptb and hill tides (ovcicd with loiest juni^k' 

Besides Ins suj^oestioiis foi te.i, cofleo and (otton plantinf», m 
ppecidl localities, the leiioitcr intoims us that wheat, bailev, 
eheuua, and musbooi p:iow luxuiiantly woth u nnnuniim ot eul- 
tfvaijon, and that fla\.}riowuiH has been most buceessful in the 
tow places wheie it hIS Iilmmi liied lie has no doubt but that 
oats would jfiow adniiiabU, and tint tiom the abundance of the 
bUpply of water, and (he ludiiiess ol the hoil, sugai would piove 
a very piofitable crop nee as rcquuni^ lesn laboui in the culti** 
vation, mid kodon and kootkee ii»c|inunp[ none at all, are now 
the favuiiie ciops lie dwells orj ^le oxtiaoidmaiy lacihtiCH for 
ini^tion, which lie believes a binall e\pcnditiu%would make 
very profitable, he indicates the fotests as a bource of profit not 
only for then: tuulwi, but tlieu gums and lac. he bel*c\cy non 
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could in «iomc places he profitably woikcd, not ou a HcaltA 

foi evpoitalion, hut so as to supi>lv all loial UMiuueinonts, ovcu 
when tlc'sc nhould he vastlc iru iCiised Hut Ix^foie all these, hem-' 
sisth that the Eutojicau setlhn slioiihl ftist ol all duect liis clhats 
1 o cuttlc-bieedmjj;, and the leaiing of sheep, poultry, and hoi^-es 
As wc shall liave to letuiu to this buh}ect, we shall 
leave fuithei rom iilcs^ until then, and add one more su^^yestive 
(luotatioii fioni the llepoit, =!ele(‘ted desouptivc ot one of 
the most favoiahle spots m the distnct, foi the liopes ot the 
European colonist Tt lefeis to liiclua above mentioned 

* The soutlicTn juntion of tTie valle\ south ol IJichia, is most e\- 

* cellcnt, and would form a most desiiahle sotlliMnenl toi any 
^ Eiiiopcau who wished to ta^e a j^iant of I iiid in Mnndla , the 
^ locality about Munfrlee is the one which sc*‘rns to me the best 

' It is adnmahlv supplied uifch slioams of Uiiinino watei, which 
^ IS also evei> wlicie neai the suilae, the sod is cxcdluii, the 

* climate, 1 think, peilectly hcalUiv, altliouirh on tins subject 
^ 1 would ot evunse, speak somewhat dilhdeiitlv Theie is a 
‘ bioad belt ot Saul toicst uhich extends alon;> the iioith nest 
^eud ol llie \alle\ loi se\oid miles, and uhuli appealed to 
'me to have the cirect cl toolinij the hoi winds at this season 
' (Apiil, Slay), as whde west of this belt tiny blow heicel>, 
' 1 iievei felt a warm blast to tbeleawaid of it * y -JC -x tlicie 
'is abundance ot pfood timhei in eveiy diieetion, ami tlioie 
' is notia sin£»le landed juopiiotoi in the noiohhomhood to m- 
^teifere with * * x * hotweeii IJulua and llajalulhai, which 
‘ IS certainly one of the finest poitions ot the Miindia distiiut, 
'there aie s(au‘cly half a dozen villages nil the way up the 
' valley foi 30 miles Anothei advanta<;e to the settlei would 

* be that he would he 50 oi CO miles iiearei Mundla, and, con- 
' sequently, to a maiket foi his produce, than at Pertahgnrh or 
' Lumnee The country is perfectly lovely at this season .ilonj;' 
'the nvei, and the clumps of Satiye tiees, niteispcised witli 
' young } 5 recu glass give it quite a paik-hke a|)peaiiinco, while 
' herds of red deei, basking in the nioiiung and evening sun, add 
' much to the beauty of the seenery **«x-#**)F 

' load fiom .lubhulpoie to llsepoic passes by Bicliia, and up tins 
'\alley to Rajahdliat, and it is a \eiy importiuit line ot eom^ 
' mumcation lu a military point of view, and likely to become 
' so commeicially' 

Finally, as evidence of the gepeial feitility of the country, and 
of the extreme facility with which, rdmost without cultivation, 
the fruits of the earth can !>• obtained ' I Will only mention, 
' that as soon as my regiment ainvcd at the foot of the Rnjahdhar 
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* m Apiil 1S5S, we found rice^ wheat, dhall, and ehcn- 

* na, all sclhnj' foi lUO seurb the rupee, ineasuied out in 
'heaped up baskets, aud at this very time the legimeut and 

* all tts camp iolloweis weie supplied, at an enormous cxpcubu, 

* with every scei ot flour bj the commissaiiat ’—p 8 

We can add of our personal knowledge, that, lu auothei part 
of the distiiet, Ihiee mannds ot jliow weie xu May Ibbl, 
(this famine year to wit) bold for the lupee 

ith the above quotation we may close our description of the 
facilities which may be expected m the piosecution of some 
scheme of hhnopeaii colom/af ion in flio Muiidla distiiet 

The cstablisliinciit ot a small colony undei the pio^'tion 
of G-oveinment, and luauagod by a salatied official, has 
biigf'ested, as also niilitai jr loloniaation, on the system of flie 
Hungaiiau ' Gieiita llcgimentei' We have to coniess our igno- 
lance ot the organisation oi duties of this last mcntioued body, 
but even, without knowing any thing of the advantages which 
it possibly might piesent it we only knew them, faith in hist 
principles is, foi once, stiong enough to prejudice us against tliat, 
among all such plans, aud we heartily coneiu in Oaptain Poarsoir*b 
opinion, that the colonisation ot Mundla had best be left to 
private enterpiise 

No sooner, however, do we turn the shield, bung its reverse side 
before us, and look elosely at the pictuie, hitherto so attiactivc, 
from a diflereut point of view, than diilicultics and obstacles 
begin at once to appeal For instance, the cvtiaoulinary cheap¬ 
ness of the oi diuai y staple food, uhiih we have above hi ought 
foiward to piove the feitihty aud pioduetivcncss of the soil, un¬ 
doubtedly also pioves the absence ol all means by which such pro¬ 
duce could find Its way out of the countiy, so as to leach some 
considerable maiLct,—proves in fact the want of roads, a difficulty 
and obstacle m the way of Euiopcan coloniaation, on which, how¬ 
ever important, it would be tedious for us to dwdl j for it is, per¬ 
haps, theveiy fiibtto stiike evciy observer, be he painstaking and 
impartial, or siipciiicial and partisan, and it has, not unjustly, 
been urged on the attention of goveinmcnt with the mobt 
wearisome ileiation Here is the aspect wliiih it assumes in 
Captain Pearson’s Report, and we need not say, that, to any one 
interested in the countiy, and anxious for its improvement, it 
IS both sad and iiritatiiig to find such a statement as this. 

' The road from Jubbulpoie to the eastern coast of India, lies 
' thiougb Mnndla and over the Michael range to Kaepore and 
' thence thiough Sumbulpore to sCuttack The present rood, as 
noted tu all government Maps and Routes, passes the ghats 
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■ at Rajalidhai^ but the bulk of the traffic goes by Clulpee, foiu 
' miles west of the formei, the reason being that the llajalidhai 
' ghat, on account of the steopne*-*' of the ascents and descents, 

* IS exceediugly difficult for wheeled carnages, while the Chilpec 

* ghat, although in its’pumitive condition, is easily passable both 
M)y auunals and carnages’ Appendix IJ p 48. And again, 
'The load over the Ha]jhdhai ghat could not be made lit loi 
'wheeled carnages loi less than Bs 30,000 and a large sum 
'iieaily c(pi.d to that, has alieady been evpeuded, though 
' without any bcuelit on account of the wiong lino having 
' been adopted, the ascent being one in live, oi one in six '—p 7 

Tbjit IS to say, lu the case of a gieat load, not only important 
^rfWiis distnct, but to the emjiiie, on winch government has 
expended large sums, the inone^ has licen so squandered hy the 
iinbeeility ot thcofluei entiustcd with the duty ol impioving 
tlie means ol communication, that wheeled c linages have to avoul 
the load he has seen lit to make, and travel bj an old tiack. 
Here then, as indeed evei) wheie else in Bntish India, the want 
ol loads will piove one gieat stimibling bhxk in the path of the 
Euiopeau settlei It is however lemovable, and m this part of 
the country without great cost or tiouble a road from Bajahdhar 
to Mundla and on to Jubbul|)oie, is alieady m an advanced state, 
and half a do/cii bridges would reiukn it ])assable for caits at all 
seasons branch roads fiom it would not be costly or difficult of 
construction Save at the ghats, there is nothing to render 
them so * 

The next difficulty m the way of Euiopean Colonization, is of a 
far more seiious nature than the want of loads We shall intro¬ 
duce it to the reader by another quotation fiom the Report. At 
page 6, speaking of thedistiict geneially, Captain Peaison wntes 
thus ' Ilere, at all events, exist none ot the chief objections to 
' European settlois, as there could be no interference with the 
' rights of native landholdeis, and no disputes could anse about 

* the crops, for there are no cultuators to dispute with at the 
' same time it would bo entiiely useless for any to attempt 
' it, (that IS colonization,) wlio have not considerable capital at 
' their disposal, for it would be thiee or foul years before the 
'settlers could hope to be independant of external assistance, 
' houses would have to be built, and without capital good stock 
' for breeding purposes could notbeprocuied ^ And, in continu¬ 
ation, he concludes by saying, that lie is convinced the capabili¬ 
ties of tli^ district are such flAt they need only to be known m 
order to attract to the enterprise, 'persons of capital and stabilt- 
' ty, Bufficiont not only to take m hand, but to succeed in carrying 
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‘ out with profit such a ])lan,’ namely European eolonuation of 
Miindla by private enterprise 

Tl)0re appeared m tlie Allahabad Goverment Gazette, dated 
2dth September a sot ut Euleo, to regulate the conditions 
Oft itrbioK the authoritiei> were piepuied to assign giants ot waste 
l{0Vltde, in the noithwcbt provinces, to European applicants lor 
entoh giants. A compartbon of tliese inlea with bonio passages o^ 
Ciaptain Pearson’s Repoit, suggests some very ouiions leileitiona. 
Ho has just told us, that it would bo entiiely useless foi any 
European to attempt pi of it able Jhirmiiif^m Mundla, unless he 
could command considei.dde capital, beilfl^ whi<i||||i|«tatennont 
has lately gone the rouiuU of the lu^n pajievs, teVHlect, that 
a non>oommisbioned olhcei, letiiinajjlll^^ we nei^e, fioin 
the service, applied to 6Di^nmen|Hpihm«m gian||yJbm|||||j|||| 
the grant was lefuscd, the Irighest'n|mdrity^ivin(HP*tffl|H|PP 
of the refusal, that successtul management ol UntWn TiiunPliy 
Europeans, could only he lioi>ed foi liom men of capital Now 
the roles trenchantly cvilude all men of capital first i^hj^ h^iii- 
ting each grant to, wc believe, 5000 acres, ue\.t by lii^)ti»^t(p| 
leases to shoit periods "VVe do not assert, nor do we believe 
that Governioeut is under any moral obligation to peimit larul 
to be puicliased in fee simple, and in laige lots, but it is|| 
difficult to escape the conviction, in tbe face of this llcpoit, and 
of the minute above alluded to, that these uiles were passed with 
the delibeiate intention of excluding Europeans fioin Miindla , 
lor to accept the othei alternative seems utteily iriatiouid, namo- 
1y, that the fi amei s of the rules could suppose men of capital 
would take small patches of land leases. 

Nor is this alternative left si;in^||nHP^ have stated it. Captain 
Pearson tells us, that ' t^b0dM|j|^Prfbattle, shee|>, poulti y and 

* hcines sc^nis to lx* the set aboirt with a piospoct 

‘ of jirufit, and to 'x* esp/wnally desnable, nof tthly oh account 
‘ of tlve singular advantages which the district affords, for caiiy- 
‘ «ig it out, but also because it would involve less expense in the 

* introduction of foreign labor at the outset, as the Gonds 

* would be much mure adapted to the more desultory work of 
' looking after poultry, cattle &c, than to legulni labor^nd would 

* take to it mote naturally ’—pp. 23-21 At p. 5. above quoted, it 
may 'be Niliembered that he says, thiee or four yeais mui^t elapse 
bemre the settler could hope lie alile to depend on his faim 
produce aa hla sole resource, meanwhile he would reap some im¬ 
mediate profit fiom luB cattle, wdiitH feel his way, and find by 
iHunfui experiment, with no doi)jl>t cost and loss, how he could 
Wt dimmt kin Ikthie operations. He would have some chance l>y 
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thus commencing, of conciliating the Q-onds, an alUimportant 
considoiation as we have seen, and, might, perhaps, in these 
preliminary three or four years, lay a sound foundation for fu> 
tuie success, if permitted to follow Captain Pearson’s judicious 
advice, advice, be it lemarked, which is recommended to his 
notice in the rules themselves, which rules nevertheless,^ lest 
I '<Bome man of capital should perchance be found, mad enough to 
' tHke one of their small grants at a short lease, decree that such 
giantee shall forfeit ever^ acr&jpot brought under tillage in two 

* Can th|||Bp|erB havIjF thought any further impediment re¬ 
quired? t|Rn\owever' sojj^^capitalist of indomitable energy, 
nndaupted, by the -^ovjylll^HdtieSij^guld present himself, the 

~ to ’ Ip hflHprby ^j^J^nouncement, that no 
wilrbe^n^ded to a l^ropean, until the dis- 
tricBThall have been surveyed and mapped Ho may amuse him- 
sel^meanwhile with conjectures as to when this is likely to be 

^ dete the forbidding aspect of this side of tlio picture, 
•h’aVe omjr to add, that, pnoi to the jiromulgation of the rules, 
a company, we believe, pioposed to Government to take up a 
laige portion of the Mundla district on lease they offered, if 

K e are rightly informed, to pay as rent, a far larger sum than 
as ever been realized os revenue, fpim the same aica, the reve¬ 
nue having always been ^o small as to represent but a frac¬ 
tion of even the slight cost of admmistration Of the causes 
assigned for the rejection of this offer, we know nothing, it is of 
course amply explained in the rules 

Wc have above, perhapg||Adiscreetly, spoken of the motives 
of the framers of the rajHi^ynotives^re of course entirely 
beside the question and with jPlhVe iO||||Rave nothing whatever 
to do. We jshool^ instead, hMve said, the necessary result of 

thes6 rules' will no to exclude European settlers fiom Mundla, 
and from all those ports of our gieat jungle highland districts 
similarly circumstanced, and of which we have taken Mundla as 
a type • this we presume no one will be found to question, nor 
can it bo that these rules may justly be considered, not as 

difficaltied'n^e way of European colonization under sneh cir- 
oumstanoes, but as an absolute and final prohibition of all attempts 
at its realization 

Accepting this view of the ease, it will now only be neoesoaiy 
to write down the word COTKJN m capital letters, in order 
suggest to the mind of the reader a long string of reflections, 
which rise naturally m connection with the suliijeot before us. 
It 18 beyond our province to determine, and no part of our iutentum 
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to discum wlietliei the action of European enterpnae, ouf^ht, 
in the matter of Indian cotton, to bo stnctly limited to the en'> 
couragement of an increased production in districts already grow- 
ing it^ or to he allowed to extend to attempts at cotton planting 
by Europeans themselves it is enough for us to rest assured, 
that whichever of these plan® obtains the largest acceptance, or 
is best calculated to ensure ultimate success, both will, ere long, 
be pretty extensively tried and we may, raoieover, be pretty 
sure that, although the greatest and most important lesults, may 
perhaps he looked foi from the iiidireet influence of European 
capital, in stimnhiting the pioduction of cotton in Hindustan, 
yet cotton planting by Euiopeans themselves is certain to spread, 
and that, whcthei loi good or for evil, its influence on the future 
of British powei in the countiy will be serious Government has, 
moreover, again and again announced its intention to encourage 
the influx of European capital and enterpiise, and its wish to do 
all in its power to aid, as well as to lead the way in ‘ developing 
the resources of the country,’ has done so indeed, until such 
phrases, as that whioh we have just placed in inverted commas, 
have taken rank among the stcieotyped common-places of pub¬ 
lic documents 

Here then, we have on the one side both a real necessity, and 
a popular cry in favor of English settling in Ilindustan, which the 
Government echoes, and promises to satisfy On the othei, we 
have these districts of Mundla and the like, piesenting eveiy 
facihty foi atiialof the experiment under exceptionally favoi- 
able circumstances, a fertile soil, a climate suitable m every way, 
no native landholders to interfere with, and we find the autho¬ 
rities acting thus,—^they i ecommend, as trustworthy m all res¬ 
pects, this Bepeirt foi the information of intending settlers, so far 
they are ceitamly right, but when it tells the would-bo-colonist that 
oonsidoiable capital is absolutely necessary to his success, they 
meet him with a rule which dcciees that he can have only a few 
acres, and those at a short lease,—when it tolls him that his best 
chance is cattle bi ceding, and that three or four years must 
elmse before he can hope to get Bim hold on his somewhat 
dimcolt position, they meet him with a rule which provides, that 
he may be mected out of every acre which he has not brought 
under the ploogh within two In fine, they seem to act just as 
if it had own their intention to use the valuable information 
before them, for the sole pm pose of contnvmg expedients for his 
total exclusion. 

This we believe to be, as far *as it goes, a perfectly fair state¬ 
ment of the case j but, li^ most ciuestions, this one has two sides. 
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for even taking for granted, that the authorities have deliberately 
detorniined to exclude Kuioiieaiis from such districts as Muiidla, 
it need not theieloie follow, that they had no good le^isou for their 
decision, or supposing that their leasons, whatever they may be, 
should piove such as would not satisfy us, as to the justice and 
CKpodiency ol that decision, it is evident that they neverthe¬ 
less may have produced honest conviction m the minds of the 
liaraeis of the rules Tins last we conceive to be the statrfbf the 
ease iii the present instance, and we shall jucsently point out, 
what we believe to be the consideiatum whicli had weight with 
the authorities m this niattei tJroveinnient is loudly charged 
with inconsistency—woise still, with wilful deception, in fust 
promising to aid and eiioouiagc the Euiopc«in settleis, and tlien 
issuing such Iules as tliosL alxive mentioned Now wiMnentally 
acquifi the accused of the liHci chaige, and tins is how wo cv- 
1)1 un the o\i‘-tence ot tin ui<^ousistcn(‘y UiUjiiestionably, li wo 
could prv into tlie secict logitatnuis ol the lulei ot Hiitish 
India, we should find, that llie ultimate inalysis of his ptotonnd- 
est medititioiis on the veiv gicatcst ciuesUous ot state policy, 
would lesult m two exceedingly common-place lulos of conduct^ 
between which, in last ic^oit, Ins choice is ])i.ictuMlly limited 
Tliey may be thus staled fiistly to pioteet all his siibjcc is fioin all 
wioiig ol all kinds , and secondly to make India pay Ciude, un- 
philosopbical, and unstutesiranhke as these maxims look, in the 
loiigh diess of our untaught plinisoologv, we beheve they will be 
found to contain the leading ideas ot 'lUi luleis, and, if ho, it 
will not be denied that they must come not unfiequeutly into 
leal; or apparent collision On such occasions, theie must attei all 
be no small difliculty m practically adjusting their relative claimn 
toauthoiity, and this dii&culty must be enoimously increased, 
when pressure fiom without distmbs the normal eipnlibimni of 
the balance, and extraneous influences ioice luelevant muttei 
into the scales It must sometimes happen, that one ot our 
maxims, foi the moment, attains undue prominence, acts with 
more than its legitimate weight, and gets a tempoiaiy lead 
Oar plea 13 that it 15 impossible to conceive that this should not 
sometimes occui, and that it* offers a simple and natural ex* 
planation of apparent inconsistencies, without forcing us to 
resort to, what wo confess we consider, life somewhat extrava* 
gaut alternative of supposing, that a batch of gentlemen, 
who, quite urespective of their official position, wc should 
think it an lionoi to know, and whose word m private we should 
never think of doubting, met together to put on paper a gratuitous 
and uzinccesi>ary he. We find it much easier to Vlieve, thM they 
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and tboir master 8nff<fred the common fate'ot inferior humanity, 
and honestly wavered, under the influence of contending motives 
and contradictory rules of conduct Let us now turn to the 
Report and see what light it throws on this part of the 8ah> 
ject 

As Captain Pearson’s knowledge of the country and of its m- 
hahitants increased, and in direct proportion to the amount of 
the Information which he gradually accumulated of the general 
condition of the district, a curious change seems to have come 
over his views, on the suhiect ot the means best smted to bring 
about a better state of things what he found was simply the 
shadow of a revenue paid by a distiict, m which ‘ depopulation 

* fs continually piogressing,’ and at page 5 he writes thus 'It 
' 18 difBcolt to say at once, what means would best succeed for 

* repopulatmg this fine district, and developing its resources, 

* lui it must he taken for granted, that m plan will be of avg avail 
*foi that purpose, uulen^one or wore Emopean settlers, of some 
‘ sort, go and take up thur pcimaneni abode there ’ at the veiy 
end of the Report, page 39, he says, ‘ / can not help feeling 
‘ that the chief dependence for mpromng the district, must he 

* placed in the hojte of being able to induce respectable natives, to 
‘ cme vp from the Nagpore country and settle here ’ The itahcs 
are ours, and indicate the passages showmg the change above 
alluded to, it is, as will be seen, thoiough and compl^ The 
beau ideal of the Indian officials, is, we heheve, the 'respectable 
native,’ as his bete noir, unquestionably, is the 'enterprising 
European’ nor could any unprejudiced observer wonder at the 
preference The former is courteous, conciliating, and above all 
respectful, he has the mo«t heartfelt admiration of the laws, the 
courts and the officials, which he daily finds so useful m grinding 
hiB dependents down to their fitting position of abject submission. 
the other is too often a' sad dog’, frequentty, alas, thereverse of 
courteous, raiely eoncihatmg, and very seldom indeed respect¬ 
ful, he has, moreover, the most cordial aldiorrence of the laws, 
the courts and the officials, which daily spoil his temper, and 
waste hiB time, and his money. Considering these things, had 
this Report been the work of the Chief Commissoner of the 
district, wtthm which its subject lies, or of one of his deputies, 
we should have been prepared for the passage last quoted as 
natural and jiuiiflable But there is nothing m Captain Pear¬ 
son’s Report which can suggest* the suspicion, that he amved 
at his conclusions by any other process tlm the impartial exami¬ 
nation of bond Me evidence, or That he was swayed by foregone 
conclusions ana ptejucUees. 
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Tlie change lUtLstrated by the two quotations above wae a 
gradual one his dietrast in the certainty of the benefit den*- 
vable from European colonization soon appears to have sug¬ 
gested itself, for, veiy soon after the passage, where this certainty 
IS confidently declar^, he tells us, that ‘too much care could 
‘ not be exeicised before making any grant, to ascertain tliat any 
‘ person who was willing to make the trial, was m every way 
‘ lit foi it, and had the necessary capabilities and qualifications 
‘ to eairy it out successfully ' That such a person coiud be found, 
he does not at this stage seem to doubt, for he goes on to speak 
with oonhdence of the success of this scheme As he sees more 
of the stu]ndity and excessive timidity of the jungle people, 
he insists that cure should be taken, ‘without entering into 
‘ vexatious paitieulai s, to provide effectual means for the protection 
‘ of the present inhabitants from oppression.’ At this point he 
still entertains hopes that care is all that is ncccosary, and that 
by taking proper precaution, all difficulties will ultimately be 
overcome lie thus continues—‘ no doubt, any one for his own 
‘ interest would take care of this, but still we all know how liable 
‘ 0111 own dependents aie to oppress and bully then own country- 
' men, when the latter are poorer, or lowei in the social scale 
‘ than themselves, and, no doubt, if a European came up here with 
‘a largo staff of chupiassces, to collect labor fre, even if he 
‘ were the kindest man in the world, and desired most of all to do 
‘justice to those he employed, yet if he did not take eaic, his 
‘ assistants would soon drive all the Gonds and Bygars out of 
‘ the country Perhaps if it could possibly be managed, it would 
‘ be better if it were made legal, for every man employed to claim 
‘ daily pay for work performed, and I think I would not sanction 
‘ as legal, any agreement between the settlers and the Gond 
‘ryot, which was not countersigned by a magistrate, deputy 
‘ collector, or some disinterested party, in order to testify, that 
‘ the terms wftre fuUy understood by those who bound themselves 
‘by them’—^p. 26 Now here the European is supposed to desire 
to take that care which is competent to obviate the difficulty— 
‘ if he did not take care his assistants would Stc. , ’ but he will 
take care, it is fot his own interest to do so, beside he is proba¬ 
bly kmd) and desires to bejost —We are not ourselves very devot¬ 
ed admirers of the paternal system of Government, and are not, 
therefore, likely to be enamoured of such expedients as that 
suggested for the daily paymqnt^of coolies; nor have we unbound¬ 
ed confidence in the interference of deputy coiipiectorB, and other 
such dismteresied parties. stiH we admit that oircumstancee bo 
special may warrant treatment even 9 » eicoeptionfd aa baa been 
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proposed, and at all events we recognize m what Captain 
Pearson says, a sensible and manly view of the case He ac¬ 
knowledges that the average European though keen in the 
pursuit of gain, is anxious to be just he insiste very properly 
that hiB subordiuatcs are all that is the reverse of this, and the 
jungle people bein» timid and stupid, he urges that the Eu¬ 
ropean mastei should be stimulated and aided in his attempts 
to restrain his native employes, by such regulations as while 
satisfying his sense ol justice, may best meet that end with¬ 
out unnecessaiily oi ve\atiously tiummelling himself This view, 
if not so sanguine as that of page 5, is at least just, and leaves 
the case to stand on its own mciits, in fact, leaves expen- 
ment and fair trial to decide, what in reality i^ alone is compe¬ 
tent to decide At p 39, on the eontiary, the whole question 
IS prejudged, and decided for us without expeiiment, and even 
without any one leason being assigned foi the conclusion announ¬ 
ced —* however well inclined 1 feel to my countrymen, I can- 
* not help feehntf that there aie very few, who would have 
‘buflicient patience and knowledge of their character, to deal 
‘ successfully with the wild and timid laces who inhabit these 
‘ parts, or, howevei well disposed and capable they might them- 
‘ selves be, how fai they would he able to pi event their ehupras- 
' sees and other assistants fiora exercising oppression * We can¬ 
not hut regiet that the reporter should have suppressed all the 
reasons on which so important an opinion as tins was formed, 
and one so unlike that foi mcrly adv anced We may be gratified 
to hoai that he is well inclined to his countrymen, the state of 
of his feelings is highly creditable to him, hut we consider the 
announcement of it os a pool equivalent for evidence in a case 
of this kind Tage 5 we find bears the date of October 1869, 
whereas page 39 was apparently written in May 1860 If Cap- 
tam Pearson in the interim, had come in contact with some spe¬ 
cimens of the entcrpiismg European,’ and thus llarned by peison- 
al inspection that he is not the amiable being he took him for, 
we submit that he ought to have told us so When we once 
more read over the two passages which we have placed in jux- 
tajiositioA above, one from page 5, the other from the end of the 
Report, we are prepared to maintain, that, m common justice to 
himself, the reporter was bound, either to give his reason for the 
change wluch his opinions had undergone, on the subject of the 
European colonist, or else to brmg; ^rward any evidence he may 
have had, for thmking the jungle man more timid than he had 
believed him to be at first, wlu«^ firdinary care was all that he 
considered necessary for hie protection. but, above all^ we have. 
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We conceive, a xight to call on him to inform ns, what reason he 
has tor supposing that the respectable native, whom he hopes, 
to induce to come up from Nagpore, will treat the jungle people 
diffeiently fiom those other lespcctable natives, who, he teUs us, 
now ^ buUy and teep them down ’ And fanally, we may ask him, how 
It has come to pass, that his conviction, founded on ieelings 
which he cannot help entertaining, of the contingent posaibihty 
that the European might permit his suhoidinates to bully the 
the Gonds, has so completely out-weighed the fact, (founded on 
actual evidence reported by humself,) that native hindholders ac¬ 
tually do bully them, as to warrant him in assuiing us that the 
only hope of improving Mundla lies in encouiagiug the latter 
We are inclined on the whole to admit, that Captain Pearson's 
manner of treating this part of his subject is open to some such 
adveise eiiticism as the above adverse ciiticism, however, is not 
oui object, and when we take the statements, even the state¬ 
ments of opinion, in the Repoit, apait from the way in which 
we hnd them advanced, we in the mam, or at all events to 
a great extent, agree witlieveiy one of them, and believe that the 
contradictions aie, alter all, moio appaieut than ical In the 
fiist place, we agiee with him in his belief that European coloni¬ 
zation could change the Mundla distiict, from a tlunly popu¬ 
lated wilderness, m which a lew halt starved and wholly de¬ 
graded savages eke out a miserable existence, into a iich and 
prosperous province, and, postponing for futuie consideration his 
counter proposal of native colonization, we believe that Euro¬ 
pean colonization is the only way iii which this could be effect¬ 
ed but then, we do not shut our eyes to the fact, which does 
not seem to have engaged his attention at all, that benchts of 
this magnitude cannot be realized heie, any moio than clse- 
wheie, without being paid for m some com We agree with him 
in thinking, there is the most serions danger that even the 
greatest care, kinllness, and love of justice on the part of the 
European setder, may fail so completely to check the lascalities 
of his subordinates, as that an occasional Gond might not suffer 
an occasional wrong, or even that one or two might not occa¬ 
sionally mn away into the jungle. At this point, however, we 
stop, namely at that reached by the reporter at p 26 above quoted 
—we agree with his opinion theie expiessed, that self mterest 
would act on the settler favorably for the Gond. We have some 
little confidence m the action ^f the virtues there attributed tp the 
European, and we farther believe that certain checks might he 
devised, (whether those he sng^sts or others,) which would secure 
the wild man all the protection that the most. rigid jnstice could 
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dt^maudj and it is only where he fears that this could not be cffe<j|| 
ed that we take issue with him j in shorty although we shriw 
from the casuistry which teaches us to do evil that good may 
come^ yet we believe that whatever may be vnavoidablg suffered 
by the wild men, would be far more than made up to them, by 
the advantages they would reap from the presence of European 
settlers in Mundla. On this point, on which we take issue with 
Captam Pearson, turns the whole question, in reality, we can 
only leave it to the reader, and m doing so it is but fair to con¬ 
fess that our opponent possesses fuller mfoimation and a more 
extended expenence than we do, in spite of which we have the 
firmest confidence in the correctness of our own conclusions * 


Captam Pearson then, at first advocates, and finally rejects, the 
European colonization of Mundla as the best hope for the im¬ 
provement of the district We shall now proceed briefly to exa¬ 
mine which has received Ins approval 

First, as to the excessive timidity of the jungle men, no one, 
who really knows any thing of them, will question his asaeitions 
Their indolence too is extreme, nothing save compulsion would 
ever induce them to work. We speak from experience when we 


say that they will refuse a sum, which they could not in any 
other way earn in a month, if required to do, in exchange for it, 
three hours' work rathei than undergo the very blight amount 
of labor requiied to secuie the best crops of the best corn, they 
prefer to barely keep body and soul togethei by means of that 
miserable stuff kootkee, dready described as tlieir favoiite crop 
and which grows almost spontaneously. We believe that no 


• It may, perhaps, not be out oi nl ite hero to mention, that we have seen 
with reflet aume (nticisms on Captain f’earaon’s Kepoit, which advocated what 
may be called the extierne “enterprisingEuropean’ party The re^rterwaa 
personally attacked, although not one oi his statements was questioned, nor any 
of the reasims on which he lestshiscom lusions unpugned It was asserted to 
he a selfevident proposition, that all that IS required to ensure the improvement 
and prosTMnfy or Mundla, is the presence there of men ol the stamp of the 
“ old Indigo planters of Bengal” it u treated as not only absurd but malt cioua 
to suppose that any uyustice to any one could result iiom such men having 
uneottbolled power there, and the suggestion for the registration of contracts, 
is treated as a maliMitnt insult offeredhy the reporter to his non-offictal fellow 
oountiTmen Suiely nothing could more strongly impress on any candid 
mind how well munded Captam Pearson’s fears may m some cases be, than 
the possibility <» such news being senously advocated Nor can any thing show 
note deady that the official conception or the “ enteiprihing European ” is not 
entirely the pbantom of imaginative prqjudjce, or tend more powermlly tojustify 
the appamnt determination of the aathmtws, either to exolnde him altogeUier 
ftom each districta as Mundla, or, if fhr0|^ to admit him, to take the most 
atnngetit precautions that he shall not put in practice the theonoe which such 
advocates an not ashamed to avow 
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||ewai (1, wluch it IS in tlio power oi man to offer, would induce them 
to submit to sustained labour, and we aie convinced that, if to 
twenty aveiage specimens there was given every luxury that the 
wildest effoit of their imaginations could conceive, during six 
days, and they were rcciuucd in return to do on the seventh 
day, an easy six hours* woik, every one of the twenty would luu 
away to starve in the jungle raLhcr than submit to such condi¬ 
tions In short we accept Captain Peaison*s conclusion, that the 
settler could not count on the ]ungle man as a source of labor, 
and that the gentlest attempt at coercion would drive lura to the 
Woods. Unless he is to be i educed to slavery, some means must be 
taken to raise him at least one stc'p in the scale of pi ogress, before 
he can meet the Euiopean on common giound this one step wo 
believe many of his congeners (ks we t*ike the unscientific liber- 
fy of consideiing them) have alrt'ady taken, in learning to ap- 
]>ieciate irapioved food, clothes and dwellings, .md in feeling 
Ijic consequent dcsiie to possess the same this desne is the only 
jMtesilJte motive of exeition that can be used, and prior to its 
existence we know ot no way, save violence, l>y winch the Eii- 
lopean settlei could avail himself of their assistance at all Now 
this process of giving fhe Oond a taste foi luxury has com¬ 
menced even in the wild district, though lo, of course, a veiy 
partial extent for instance at p 32 we hcai that they are ^gia- 
* dually migrating towaids those villages where they can ob- 
^ tarn the advantage of bazars, that is, where Hindu cultivators 
' are settlcil,* and again atp. 33 , altei descnlnng the ^hopelessly 
' bad condition* of the inhabitants of the wilder ]>aits ot the 
countiy, the rcpoitcr tells us that it is 'in stioiigeontiast to the 
' stati' of ntlairs about the villages nearer Mhuw, which aio inha- 
' bited and managed by Hindu cultivators * 

The ad|onimg distiicts, within the territories of the Rewah 
Ba]ah, arc identical, as regards population and geneial pliysieal 
condition, with those dcsciihed in the Bcpoit, in all respects save 
one, namely, that there the experiment bugg<»st<»d by Captain 
Pearson, has been long tried, and we can safely assert, that 
stronger confirmation of the justnesR of his view could not 
be desired than may thoio lie found In^that part of the country, 
piecisely the same hill men live iii picciscly similar hills and 
flalos, the only diffeiiMiee being, that their villages instead of bc-^ 
longing to tlicmselvcs, themselves and their vilfa^ belong to 
llaghcls, Rajputs, and ^Jfiimims, nbo, settled heic and thcie' 
about the c<«untiy, seem a kind of feudal lords of tlio soiU 
Now it IS palpable, ovw wm a fiujvrftonl inspcetaon, l^t thia 
state of things is highly hmchcial to the wild men; wheat, nee 

I. r 
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jhow, urhur and other dais, cheaua, sugar, jancra, maize, some 
oil seeds, and tobacco are seen lound every village, trade, if it 
cannot fairly be said to exist, is, at all events, beginning to be 
born, for someth in (f is exported and something, however little, 
imported* the fragments of diess one sees, for instance, are not 
exclusively the pioduce of that most antediluvian of all contn- 
vances, the indigenous loom Unquestionably the people eat better 
food m better huts, moreo\ ei they work a little * their physical 
condition is in short improved, very slightly perhaps, but still 
positively, tangibly, perceptibly, they have taken a step, and li 
it be but a short one, still it is in advance, they are less migratory, 
and the small end of tho wedge is really inserted. 

Their Hindu masters have all the good and all the bad quali¬ 
ties observable in the same kind of people elsewhere they aie a 
handsome thorough-bied looking race, tall, fair, dignified, and 
graceful in mien, and having all the outwaid signs of hereditary 
riders of men moreover they are lazy, idle, and dissipated, 
and their government of their Gond subjects may be described 
as an irresponsible despotism, modified (not indeed by epigrams, 
but) by the jungle, to which their vdlageis have always the le- 
source of frying. It ispeihaps humdiatmg to conless it, but we 
neveriheless believe that these men do what Englishmen would fail. 
to do, namely, manage the wild people of the jungle profitably to 
themselves, and to the decided advantage of the inferior race. 
The overbeanng insolence of the ' Anglo Saxon,’ in his treatment 
of men of, what it pleases him to call, an luienor lace, is prover¬ 
bial, moreover it is (what is ^y no means the same thing) 
true j but we unhesitat’ngly defy any European to parallel the 
supcrcdious hauteur with which these lords ot the sod treat their 
dependents, it is positively wonderfid to see, but nothing ever 
led us to think that the Gonds minded, or even perceived it we 
fear they do not appreciate the exquisite contempt shown for them, 
its artistic grace is lost upon them, of one thing at all events we 
are qmte convinced, namely that they do not feel msulted by it. 

To the Hmdii Thakoor, just as much as to tho European settler 
the labor of the Gond is the great desideratum, the first neccs- 
eityj the grand diffeience between them lies m tho form in 
which each would seek to obtain it. The latter would try to get 
it dmctlg, that is in the form of a day’s work, this would be a 
sine gu4 non, even if he could profit by Captain Pcai son’s advice, 
and commence by cattle brewing, much more so m the 
prosecution of those undertakings which would bo ultimately 
most profitable to him, such as tea, ecHton, coifec, oi indigo plnn- 
tmg, the foimei meanwhde seeks it, on the coutiaiy, wducdfg, 
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namely m the shape of his crop: he goes round his villi^;esj secs 
the arable land, i^^vances to the head man, or to private indivi¬ 
duals com for seed, sometimes also for food, and at harvest time 
returns for the crop. At this stage of the proceedings it is that 
the peculiar genius of the Thakoor shines forth with peculiar 
lustre; his prey is not at his mercy in the sense in which tho 
Bengali villager is at the mercy of the mahajun. a little too 
much pressure and the village is deserted in a night, the inevi¬ 
table jungle IS within sight, and stays the master’s hand. That 
the screw must practically he adjusted with a nicety approaclimg 
to scientific accuracy is proved by the following conbidcrations, 
first, were too much exacted, cultivation under tho system would 
to a physical certainty deciease, whereas it is rather perhajis 
slightly on the increase, next, were any kind of fau play to he 
shown the Gond, he would certainly long cic this have spread, 
multiplied and giown nch and independent, just as the Sonthols 
did in the Rajmabal lull district horn 1840 to 1855, whereas we 
Imd him kept at the lowest possible stage, just above his a1>so- 
lutely wild condition, that is, haiely up to the point at which he 
can be made useful to his master Just ns duect taxation is felt 


in a way quite unlike that m which indirect taxation is perceived 
.4o be oppressive, so the Gond parts with his labor m the shape of 
^ his ciop, althongh nothing could induce him to give it in the 
shape of a day’s work, that is, as wc have seen, in the only 
form in which it could be mode use of by the European settlor. 

But the Thakoor manages to get something out of him in tho 
way of direct taxation also. The lord of half a dozen yillagos issues 
hiB perwannah, commanding the attendance of a number of young 
men, when the service required is the cutting and carrymg of 
wood, we believe that obedience is always readily accoidcd, and 
no reward ever given or expected. In the case of a hunting party, 
or if the Thakoor himself, or any other noble traveller, reqmres a 
load'to be earned foi a stage, we have never heard of any ques¬ 
tion being raised, or any difficulty being made by the villager. 
But when sustained labor is required, if a field has to be' broken 


up, or a bund built, then a day’s food is always given in return 
for 8 or 4 hours’ yrork, and we have seen many a bund and many 
a tank long left in a half completed condition, only because lalxm 
could not be obtained here in fact we have the measure of the 


power of the Thakoor, the limit beyond which he i^not stroteh 
ins authority. ^ 

If tho European couliTestablish himself m a oountiy like this, 
if he could begin where thi Hindu cultivator leaves ofl^ OT r^th^ 
stops short, then, indeed, we might hope for the best nNMiUii ^ 
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pfepared, or in procera of 
advantages of suuli treatment, 
wisdom not to want to get on 
pay would soon be obtainable^ 
ifaslnlly made, his village would 
)m tbe estates of his neighbours. 
01 e doubly truthful application 
‘cen’ est quo le piomier pas 
lise the European cannot make 
Gond on the path of progress, 
in the other were he pemitted to make his first step as ho 
might make it, under the guidance of Captain Fearson^s advico 
and in the absence of the rules, it would piove his sole difficulty. 

In conclusion, we must foi a moment leveit to the subject of 
this paper, namidy, the great jungle tract including Santpooi^ 
Gondwana, Mundia, Sahagpore, Singrowlie on the great uuyoilMl|f 
of the subjects, suggested by an area so vast, we liavo not touched 
at all. For instance on that of its mineial wealth we had mtond- 


foqi 

V trite old.Fienoh | 

bhntfl' than here in 


ed to have given a connected bketeh, we found, however, that to 
do to such a snbiect even a semblance of justice, woidd have 
extended this article far beyond all permissible limits a technical 
account of the coal fields of thftt mrtum jOUr area which 
borders on the Nerbuddavall^, hl|| neia |idhTyi |||^ hy Govern- 
ment, with maps, &c; to that voUwvttt Wif the only 

extant information on the 0abjeetl||K * 

Many other parts of our area iPIkl Handll ill tile |MW«dbr 
advantages, to illustrate which we have analysed Captain Fearaon'a 
Beport of that fine distnot. Other plaa^ eqtud Fnehmun, or 
nearly eqnal it, in most, ifjlot>J||y|wwe ^||||^ yrhioh we believe 
Tender it so desirable as file an oWwtl dlilony. Mythico- 

historic mins, and bcautifiil soeihery are to be found almost every¬ 
where, and of the former wo have given but a meagre idm 
in Our account of Bandngurh In short, we take leave of onr 
anhject with the r^jgetful conviction, that we have been able 
to do but little to attract towards it that attention which it so 


richly deserves. 
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‘ the !l£uropcan community. admit tliat 

‘ Hindu husbahds do frequenlM^HBpMp||^^H||^ but cer« 

* tauily not more so than husbanwmlHyiaimlH litaly. 

* Husbands closely united to their lM|H|ire BmiHH||||||^|,,aU 
' over the world, even fui all the 

‘ marriage in many countiies* In l^Wier place helf|!|Q^H|f 
‘ do not delight to talk scandal, is by no means 

‘ that in Europe, principally oil. v^^^ntinent, it is not^W^ 
' common for a young mained woxotIPIo leceive the most aroMt 

* love-letters fiom her admirers,’ We shall not stop to mfute 
these false and exaggeiated statements; thy prove how small an 
amount of reliance we can place on those whOM Isnowledge 
18 thus waiped by pre)udi< c, and an inclination to depawiate 

We aie not, however, without the means of forming a just 

S oate of the pobitiuii of women in this country Hindu wn- 
Bie by uo means reticent on this sahject Lawgivers, pliilo- 
lers, poets and historians alike contiibute fieeiy 1 o enable us to 
understand what men tliink of women Added to this, there aro 
certain great facts patent to the observation, which no reasoning 
can justify to a healthy Christun mind, and which stand out 
proinmently and b&ensively on the sutface of native society, like 
huge tnmours ‘fObcrescepces only fit for the surgeon’s ^ife. 
'Wjimen are iilwpipt taWajlf ae^|ftnied before they aie ten j'cars of 
aget readi^gi MBdeemsd superfluous for them, if 

not pomioiMil; and every three hundred can read 


not pomioiMM; ana nor every tnree nunarea can read 

the fientimeiute UttivssgHtUy iWiertained of their capacities, uses 
and dispositions are ecsdiemptuotts and brutal in the extreme . they 
live secluded from either because they aro deemed too 

weak or too wicked wisely or well * should they 

evet, when chtldrilR!, |iP^Wi||||PnidU there is for them but a 
dreary life of unbroken widowhowf hardly ever relieved by sym-* 
pathy and tenderness Nor oan we forget that for centimes, 
women in every part of India were allowed to burn themselves 
on their husbands’ funeral pyies, and were taught that this was 
the hcdiest action they could perform, and that over the greater 
part of this vast peninsula, female life was so little valura that 
infautioide was not a enroe, and, indeed, was often deemed a 


every three hundred can read 


^ mentonouB act. The first has ceased, the latter is happily pass¬ 
ing away, but it must be remembeied that no shaster, and scarce 
a Hindu sect, or even a solitaiy individual, ever recorded a pro¬ 
test or uttered an expostulation against these enormous wrongs. 
These constitute the mvatt^ of the ohaj^ '^We bnng agai:^ 
the system of Hindu femalaVtMnety,—that it is vioiously consti¬ 
tuted and based on falsehood; a mighty wrong and being 
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wrought hy one half the community on the otlici half, afflicting 
and degrading alike those who woik and those who endure 

In the ancient, the Vedic period, woman was moie honoured 
and fiee than eho is now ^ Hymns in the Rig-voda mention 
' her with respect and affection, compaiing the goodness oi the 
' god Agni to that ol d ‘ hiothei toi Iii& sisters/ and the hi i^tness 
' of this god to the shmmg of a woman hi hei love ^^aiah, 
Bobekah and Rachel, Ilagar and Leah, Billiali and Zilpah, Dinah 
and Tamai lescmble a-, closely as may be the women of ancient 
India And the state of soeiety in which the formei lived, 
exhibiting moral laxity mingled with fieioe ]ealousy, fieedom 
and restraint, an assumption of aiithonty on the part of meii^ 
and its fiecjuent evasion by the cunning management of women, 
acouiteous defeicnceto them, combined with a snspn lousness 
alike of then rights and of then integrity and constancy, gives qg 
perhaps the best poitraituie we can now have, ol the 
tion ot men and women in this land three thousand years 
the ages immediately succjecding they were held in similai ostwfl^ 
They listened to Bi alimanical disconi ses, and occasionally took part 
in moral and philoBophic.il disc ussions Tliey were seen at public 
festivals Yet that which pleases ns most are the indications siat- 
tered here and there, ot the mingled honour and affection with 
which they were i egai ded We lay litH^^ress on the fact that 
greatest ol Indian poems, tunMOU the captui*e and dehveiaiicc of 
a woman, but it is worthy of nolSce that the IttifMiiiiul Sita is ever 
spoken of, especially by her husband, in terms plainly tell 

how highly gentleness, iortitude, fidelity and woman’s love were 
rcgaided by strong, biave men m those piimitive aces - The 
tioubled story of king Nala and hiH wandeiing, faithful wife 
Damayanti lu the Maliabhaiat, illustrates the same truth, and 
shews that women had a larger liberty than now lor besides 
being permitted to loam about at will, Damayanti actually <*ho->e 
her own husband Tlie beautiful story of Savitii, told also in the 
Mahabhaiat, gives a pictuie of womanly fidelity and tenderness 
which IS veiy touching, and, to lefer to alatcu pciiod, the ' Meg 
Dutha’ bieathes sentiments of pure affection and lovmg hoftemr 
towaids an absent wile, winch are not always, jrp feai, wafted 
to absent spouses by their loving loids, m these da]p of enfoiced 
and necessary separation 

Coming down to the time of Menu, we find a very marked 
deterioration in the position of the^av, and since his code has 
given the key-note to all subKeciuen|(pinion and usage, we shall 

* Mr» Spier*# “ Life in Ancient India** p 166 
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quote some ])af>sa{yc9 fiom him, premistng howevi^r, ^,hat the code 
i« e>a|{lenily founded, to a laige degtee, on pre-existmg usages and 
op]dl^fl, and that thereloxe there must have been gauges at woik, 
tehdmg towaids an unfavom able change m tlie lot of women some 
gcneiations before the advent of the gieat codifier, though it it» 
not to be domed tliat he iivetted, witli evident sutLslactiun, the 
last hills of their galling chain The causes leading fo this 
lU-fated dopiecution <‘amiot now be ascertained, pfobably like 
many othei social pioblems in oncntal history, they die tareVen 
beyond our reach, though it would not be difficult bpeculatively, 
to define the steps by which the bcx descended from then towei 
of pride, to tlieir scat in the dust 

* By a girl, oi by a young woman, or by a wofnan advanced 
' in years, nothing must be done, even in hei own dwe]hngpIuoe;i 
[tdi^ to her meie pleasure 

Ihood must a female be dependent on hei fathei , in 
her liusband, hei loid being dead on her sons —a 
must nevei seek independence 

^hoiigh unobservant of appioved usages, or enamouied of 

* anothci woman, or devoid of good qualifiers, yet a husbaiyimust 
‘ constantly be icvored as a god by a viituous wile 

saciihee is alloweil to women apart fiom their husbands, 
PNHiKgious iite, no fasting* as fas only ^ ^ lionouis her 

* luid, so far she is exalted m lM||i|||||^ * 

'Let hei her hmqfSK^nng voluntanly on puie 

' dowers, Toota smi feiaSi u 1>ut uot, u hen her lord h 

' deceased, even prooiQIlllioe the natnatif ^anothei man ’|| 
dlA wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a youngei whole 





'poor, and the mfum, the king shall order punishment with a 
' small whip, a twig or a rope/** 

' It IS the nature of women in this woildto cause the seduction 
' of men, for which reason the wise are nevei unguarded in the 
' chp^any of females ’ 

* A femafe^i^y^ is able to draw from the right path m HtsiA 

* life not a but even a sage, and can lead him in subjeo-r 

' tion to desire or to wrath ' 

• Menu'll “ Inititutofi of Hindu Law/ chap V, p 14I7 

t Ibid, 118 ' - ^ 

1 Ibid, 164 f # 

5 Ibid, 355 k 

{j Ibid, 157, 

% Ibid, chap Vlll, 20^ 

** Ibid, ch ip tX aSO W 
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‘ Let no man^ tlierefore, ui in a sequestered place with hi'> 

' nearest female relations ’♦ 

' A barren wife may be supeiseded by anothei m the eighth 
'year she, whose childien aie all dead, in the tenth she, who 
‘brings forth only daughters, m the eleventh she, who speaks 
‘ unkmdly, without delay 'f 

‘"Vltompn have no busmesswith the text of the Veda, thus 

* is the law fully settled havmg therefore ilo evidence of law, and 

* no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be foul as 
‘ falsehood itself, and this is a fixed rule 

Women are ranked with the inferior castes Obedience to hei 
husband is the grand duty of a wife, which, if faithfully perform¬ 
ed, stands as a substitute for all othei duties, be they civil or 
sacred a wife neglects her husband because he dunks or gam¬ 
ble, sfce must be punished, but if ‘she dnnks, oi shews hatied to 
*^her lord or is mischievous, or wastes his property, she may at all 
‘ times be superseded by another w if e It is a husband who exalts 

a wife to happiness in the next woi Id ‘ A widow who slights 
‘ her deceased husband by mairymg again, brings disgrace on ner- 
‘ self here below, and shall bo excluded from the seat of her lord ’ 
These passages are not only valuable as exhibiting an ancient 
foimof opinion, they may betaken as atoleiably correct mirror of 
the current state of feeling in our oivn day, and thus we arrive at 
the melancholy conclusion, that for 2500 yeais, one half the popu¬ 
lation of this densely inhabited and enormous peninsula, have been 
thus thought of and thus treated by the other half That opinion 
on this subject has not matenally altered will be made clear in fu¬ 
ture pages, although it is obvious fiom the fact, that the code 
of the ancient lawgiver is still recognised as sacred and authori¬ 
tative throughout purely native society But let us now give a 
proof of the unhappy harmony subsisting between ancient opin¬ 
ion and modem, by citations from the Gentoo code, which, 
though chiefly compiled fiom Menu, was itself issued eighty years 
ago, as an authoritative exposition of Hindoo law, and by citing 
a few proverbs and pojmlar sayitigs, which in all countries embo¬ 
dy so largely the popular state of thought and feeling — 

‘ A man, both day and night, must keep his wife Auoh in 
‘ subjection, that she by no means be mistress of hei owll ^iCbna 
*lf the wife have her own free will, notwithstalidSttg she bo 
‘sprang from a superior caste, she will yet behave amiss’|| 

• Hud. IT 213, 814, 21B ~ 

t Ibid, IX. 81 
t Ibid, IX 18 
1 Ibid, IX H 80 

A Code of CientoD Law, Chap xx, p 249 
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'A woman shall never go out of the hoube without the conaent 
‘of her husband^ * * * * auj shall never hold discoaise with a 
‘strange man, but may convoise with a suniassi, a heimit,or an 
‘old man, * * * * and shall not stand at the door and must nevei 
‘ look out of a window 

‘Women have six qualities, the first an inordinate desire 
‘ for lewels and fine furniture, handsome clothes and nice victuals, 
‘ ******, the third, violent anger, the fourth deep resentment, 
‘ (i e) no person knows the sentiments concealed m then heait, 
‘the fifth, another person's good appears evil m their eyes, tho 
‘sixth, they commit bad actions’t 

‘In creatures with nails, in rivers, in homed animals, in 
* those with weapons m their hands, confidence^ myst not be 
‘placed, nor m women, nor in kings' favounties'J may 

‘ trust deadly poison, a nver, a hurricane, the beauiiM, laTg:ei 
‘fierce elephant, the tiger come from piey, the angels of death, 
‘ a thief, a savage, a murdeiei, but if one trust a woman, without 
‘ doubt he must wander about the streets a beggar '§ 

The most offensive and depreciatoiy of these sentiments 
we have suppressed Many proverl)b appeal to be the mascu¬ 
line, popular embodiment of these calumnious and unjust laws 
For insteuce — 

‘ Blind sons support their parents, but a prince’s daughtei 
‘ extorts money from them ' That is, a son, however helpless, will 
care foi his parents, hut a daughtei, however iich, will try to get 
all she can from hers 

‘ Unless a daughtei dies she cannot be praised foi her vntue 
Women are so fickle and frail that you are never sure what their 
lives will turn out to he 


‘ Those who attend to the words of a woman are possessed 
with devils'—^Plain enough ' 

‘ Females produce young ones ^—^They are given to exagge¬ 
ration, and produce wonderful stones out of very meagre facts 
‘We cannot understand the character of women, even the 


gods cannot' 

‘ unsteady as the birds that float m the air' 

prevalent throughout Southern India ara 
equa^ offensive and degiading A Tamil proverb 

says, ‘ evm^re a woman well read and behaved, takmg her coun- 
‘ eel would lead to the eatmg of refuse,' 


• Ibid, p 852 
t Ibid, 250 
{ Nitbi—Smthamani. 
$ Ibid j 
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A popviUi stanza in Tamil litciatuic hits off the mutual weak 
nesses oi both sexes, it uas wntlen by Ouvvray the renowned 
iemalc sa|^ 

All women wore p:ood il loft alone 
*’ Tlioy die spoiled bv tho'sc who rule them, 

Iwkl by men might a little stnse be shewn. 

But tlu wonicii so betoul them 

The^amo tiaitorous aiid i^levei womaulias said^ ^Ignoianre !(=! 
an oiuament to \voni(*n ^ 

It IS l)ut candid to admit, that though this he the prevalent 
language alike of lawgiveis, shastuis and moralists, other senti- 
nleutb of a much inoie kindly nature aic now and then to ho met 
with Tbn# one Putamc authority says—'AVomen aie the 
'fiiendsof ^ic solitary, they solace him with their sweet con- 
* veise, like to a lathci m the discliarge of duty, consoling as a 
' mother in aflhction ^ Even the Institutes of the ancient lawgiver 
contain the following admuablc sentiments.—^ Mained women 
'mustbehonouied and adorned by thou fatbeis and brethren, by 
'theirhusbands, and by the bietlircn of then husbands, if the/ 
'seek abundant piospeiity, ivheie females are honoured, there the 
' deities are pleased, but if they are dishonoured there all rehgious 
'acts liecbme fiiutloss Where female lolatives arc made miseia* 
' rable, the family of lum who makes them so, very soon wliolly 
' perishes On whatever houses tlie women of a family, not being 
' duly honouied pionounce au impiecatiou that house with all that 
' belongs to it, will utterly pensh We may remark, by the way, 
that we aie quite sure this unusually gallant and benevolent ut¬ 
terance, came neither fiom the biain nor the heart of the great 
oodifaei him-iclf It is evidently one of those thoughts he pick<^ 
ed up, as Elphmstone sa}b,in vvutings ancient oven in his day, 
for he was a compilei rather than an original lawmaker and 
thinker, and in a moment of weakness inserted m his compila- 
tiou Hod 'new rmd imxno\ed editions' been as common m 
Menu's days as in om own, we feel quite sure this would have been 
struck out, as a veiy weak and foolish passage, by the dry, hard, 
women-contemmng sage 

Lot us now endeavoui to pouitiay the present stai^^if , female 
aociety It will be seen, that witli slight modifioatioiui, it is a 
transoript of that winch the old Lawgiver wished^see. 

That the birth of a son is greatly preferred to that of a daughter 
no Hmdu will deny, though apologists aie not wanting who 
that this arises from adventihc is causes, and that if Hindus 

•n 

* Th« Cod«i of Xentt e. Ill, 65, 56, 57, 58 
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liavp this bus so have Europeans Admitting; that this w 
the case, it may with tiuth be aftiimed that on the part of 
western parents it is slight, whilst on that of Hindus it is strong; 
and even intense 11 they piay toi offspiinfj it is loi sons not 
daufrhteis Theie is a definite value attached to the fetniei, 
they aie at once an honour, a necessity and an adviBfcaa;e, 
the latter, on the other hand, aie le^arded as a repioach, an en- 
cumhianee and a soiiice of trouble The wife who only heats 
danshiers is desi|)i&cd, and may ho displaced by anothci Tlie 
eongpatulations which aie iicoly ofleieil on the bnth ot a son aie 
withheld on the huth ot a dang;hter, if indeed expiessions of 
eoudolcnce are not olfoied to the iiutoitiinate lathei The Tamil 
patent strikes the loof of Ins hut tliiee times, ill tokeBj -of glad¬ 
ness when a sou is boin Uhc Beng;ali Kuhn seeii itf adaujrhter 
a bittoi well-spnng; ol anviety, expense, and possible humiliation, 
for she piust piobahly many a man who has many wives, most 
of whom he hut seldom secs, she must live a hmdeii on her 
iathei’s house, and he exposed to more than ordinal y trials and 
temptations tlirouirh the absence ot him w ho oug;ht at once to 
he hei ‘bicad winnei' and her proteeloi Stdl greater are 
the regrets among Ha)puts when a daughtoi is born For her to 
live unmaiiied would be both disgiaceful and impious, to marry 
one of the same clan, whom we should call an equal, is degrading 
if not incestuous, to find a suitable husband is difficult indeed, 
and reqmies a sum of money usually beyond the parent's means; 
m this dilemma, instead of breaking tin oiigh a hateful custom, 
they have been wont to destioy the gieatei part of their female 
offspring Parents who can delibciately perpetrate such an 
atrocity, are glad when the birth of a son saves them fiom its 
commission, hut there is guilty and mournful significance in the 
reply of the Rajput, who, when asked if a girl or hoy has been 
bom m his family leplies,‘nothing.’ 

But exceptional customs apart, the Hindus universally prefer 
male offspring, for some reasons w'hich we can ajipreciate, and for 
others whicli’ anse only fiom an ill constituted foim of society 
Moially and intellectually woman is deemed inferior to man 
This tdilfMerlies the whole framework of society But a 
son 18 a fMJOessity to a Hindu family He alone, and not a 
daughter, ^ila peiform the Shraddha, which quenches the 
hunger of departed ancestors, and guards them against un¬ 
numbered ills. Dismal indeed is that house which has not a 
son thus to enrich it. A,^ightei on the other hand is not 
only not a necessity, she a an encumbrance and a source 
anxiety. She is ever dependent and seldom trusted. If we 
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ma;y employ such a phrase, she is of no use to her family Marry 
she must whilst yet a child, and it n. no easy task sometimes to 
find a suitable partnei foi hei, when found, to unite them is a 
tembly expensive business, and when that is done she becomes 
an essential part of her husband’s family. ‘ The duty of daughters 
‘is, from the day of their marriage, transfeired entirely to their 
‘ husbands and then husbands’ parents, on whom alone devolves 
‘the duty of protecting and supporting them thiough the wedd(*d 
* and the widowed state The links that united them to then 
‘ parents Hre broken. All the leeiprocity of rights and duties 
‘which have bound togethei the paient and child from infancy, 
‘ 18 considered to end with the consummation of hei marriage, nor 
‘ does the stain of any subsequent backsluhnq evei affect the family 
‘ of her parents.—^it can affect that only of hoi husband, which is 
‘ held alone responsible for hei conduct ’* Even should her hus¬ 
band die she seldom returns to her father’s house, save as an oc¬ 
casional visitor May we not conclude then from all this, that the 
rejoicing or sadness attendant on the birth of chddren is largely 
owing, m the best families at least, in some measure to a oou- 
viction of the supeiioiity of men to women, but still more 
to a painful consciousness, that the iron customs of the country 
have created a great, an unjust, and an unhappy disparity in the 
fortunes of the sexes < 


But the preference given to male children, is seen not only in 
the actual joy that breaks forth because a mother does not give 
birth to a daughter, but in two, at least, of the customs which 
follow on parturition The one relates to the mother, the other 
to the child. Hindu ceremonial law declares that a deeper 
stain of impurity attaches to the birth of a girl than of a boy —■ 
‘ A mother having broughf forth a t)Oy, may be allowed to do 
‘her accustomed work, having bathed after twenty nights, hut 
‘ after a month, when she is dehvered of a girl,’ says one of 
the shastras, A superstition not without its grave and suggest¬ 
ive associations, is connected with the sixth night of a child’s 
exutenoe It is supposed that Yidbata, the Supreme, in the 
form of destiny, then comes and writes in unseen, but ineradi¬ 
cable characters the fate which hoe been preordained for the 
And then it is that the goddess Shashthi, the sup¬ 
posed gfoardban of infants, is worshipped. Offerings are made 
to her: adbratiens are presented to make her propitious to the 
child, and the following prayer is addressed to her—‘ Come, O 

I ■ ■ n. I - r.1... ' ■ - — ^ 1 ■ ■II .. ■■-I..-.,., ,■ 

* '* Bsaitleili Md BeeollMttoiu of aa Isdun Official” By Colonel SlcMUui 

V5al,p.aa(». 

„ ♦ 
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‘ thou blessing-diypensinf; goddess, celebrated by the name of 
'the great Shdbhthi, and by thy divine cnoigy ])ioteot my son 
‘in the watch loom As Scanda the son of Gouu, was ever 
‘ guarded by thee, so may this my son likewise be preserved. 

‘ Reverence to thee, O Shashthi ’’ Now all this worship and 
invocation, as well as the festivities accompanying it, are usually 
omitted with female offspring 

The childhood of a Hindu girl differs little fiom the ordinary 
phases of juvenility elsewhere, save in two particulars,—it 
is mode far too short by early martiage, and even its*infantile 
obsoLiations aie injured and disfigured by a premature acquaint¬ 
ance with the contingencies of connubial life She has hei dolls, 
her games, and hei pretly ways but uiifoiinnately she is not 
left entirely, nor long enough to these Tliongfr mental train¬ 
ing IS denied her, she is eaily taught that she must be married, 
and all the unhappy possibilities of that state are intruded on 
her innocent and simple nature From her eailiest years she 
Abohther maniage,—the display with which it will be cele- 
i*brat^ 5 —*Jthe kind of husband it is likely she will obtain,—the 
presents he may give hoi,—the pleasures and pains of mairied 
life,—the likelihood of her becoming a widow, and the possibi¬ 
lities of her being superseded in her husband’s afiecl ions by another, 
^ven her religious emotions arc guided very much in this direc¬ 
tion Resides the ceiemonios and iitcs sanctioned by the shastias, 
there have sprung up a number of others which can lay claim to 
no authority, but which aie laigely sanctioned by custom; and 
the vows and prayers of young girls form no small part of 
these Two or three of these may be mentioned The Sha- 
joti, IS a ceremony performed by female children of all classes, 
under the careful superintelliL^nte of the female head of the fa¬ 
mily, for the purpose of obtaining a good husband, who shall 
never take a second wife, and give to her who prays plenty of 
ornaments. The Yampookur consists chiefly of worship given to 
the Hindu Pluto, to render him propitious, so that she who wor¬ 
ships him may never he deprived of her Wband, and subjected 
to all the sorrow and shame of widowhood. 

The play of childhood is soon fiiterrnpted by the mingled 
gravitiM and follies of marriage. Like evetythmg else relating 
to the framework of native society, the proper age for its cele¬ 
bration is fixed by the shastrob, and confirmed by immemorial 
custom ‘ The marriage of a girl (whatever her caste) is to be 
‘ celebrated after she la suvjpn years old, otherwise it becomes 
‘ contrary to the dictates of religion. At the age of ei^bt, she 
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'becomes a Ooun, at the aft<» o{ nine slie becomes a RoAitif^^ i\nd 
'at the age of ten a incie \ugin Hci jouth commences if 
'bheis older Thcicfoie the wi^'C aie to di-puso of hci bcfoie the 
'close of her tenth yoai, even if the tune weie othcr\vi'='e mans- 
'picious or inipiopcr^t- JMenu si}a—‘To *m excellent and 
'Imndsome youth of the same olas^, let eveiy man give his 
'daughtei m mamage accoiding to law, even though she hivt' 

'not attained hoi age of eight years So inipoitaut does the'* 
old lawgivei consider this mattci, that he counsels nothing slioit 
of female icbelhon and independence as the ultimatum, if the 
father of a girl neglect to piovule hci with a pailnci —'Thiee 
'yeatfi (beyond the eighth) let a damsel wait, though she be 
'marriageable, but affcci tint tcim, let her choose lor herbelt 
‘abiulegioom of equal lauk If not being given in marriage 
'she choose liei bndegioom, ncithei she, noi the youth chosen 
' commits anv ofTcnte' 

That every gnl must be maniod, h a law in the Hindu code 
of fashion, which has its IudicioU'» aspects, hut the giavity 
ot the evils it jnoduces foibids that wc should make oui- 
selvcs men yo\er them It leaves ncithci libcity to the parent 
nor child It foibids all piefeionee and choice It forces 

an union often, whcic its only consequences must he disgu«t, 
disappointment oi soiiow It desLiojs th0 
luty of maiiiage, hy diiocting the minda^f'children to a 
union winch should never be legaidcd as nhiVeisally mcuin- 
bent, and by turning the paieni into a mere negotiatoi 
whoso gieat and sole aim is to get hia child mariied off his 
handb, even whilst she is a child § But the early age of mariiagc^ 

S UouTi and Kobini are the names of pvo of the twenty seven stars in the 
HiTidod Calendar The former leprvsenta the wife of Sluvo, the lattei of 
Chondro Goan is tlierefoie fiupenM to JiU>hmxj nntl ho who p^iviM hiA daiightei 
in maniapr^ at the eaihei petsod# confon a gift Ruponor to him who keeps his 
d'iMfirhtci uuninn led until thd age of nine Tlie Hindoo idea really la^ when 
tianidated into ordinary phraseology, that a girl mnst be manied befoie the 
age of puberty, and the sooner aftei the ige ol seven the better, and the more 
inentonous if slie he not married boiuie tins period groat disgrace ensues, and 
abhoirent sm is supposed to follow 

t'Bev K M l)anerioa*a Pri/e i)a||T on native Foinalo Education p 24 

t The Code Chap IX 88 • 

f Hence has arisen the recognized profession of the GUataks, formerly 
Tnouopolised by men, but now ne understand higely engaged m by women, 
who on &c^ oiint of Gieir supenor information respecting the elianns and qnah- 
Hcntioneoi ^)s,whuhthcy can jasceitain by having oceesa to renanas, ore likely 
tom<>noMlise the btumess tn turn, end drue their tnmnhne rnals ont of 
the held The Ghatak U employed in kofing out for a smtnhle partner fbr 
any gnl who is aptiroaehing the presenbed tor marriage The preliminarv 
nrrangemonta whkh hnng the parents into nogotiatiou are usually traiueted 
through thU uugalar oiHcital 
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IS an evil tenfoKl^jicater than IS even the enfoiocmoid of marriage, 
A gill must eithei be united to a mere boy, oi be bound to a man 
mucli oldei thin hciself In both cases the contiacting par¬ 
ties aie mutually ignorant of each otliei, and piobibly have 
novel «5pont «i moment in each othcr^s society It is obvious 
that siK'h a pioceduie enoimously incieascs the pioliabibtics, 
that mninge will not conduct to satisfactoiy issues Iti is 
^ruc, th.it paieiits will usually be animated by a stiong dosir^to 
foim su(h alliances loi then childieu, as bid laii to lead to happy 
results, tlut their pindeiice and toiesight are moic likely to 
si'cuie e(ival tonal alliances, than arc the passionate impulses atid 
4'vtiavagint imaouungs of incxpeuenccd^yonthill tliat if lore 
(loos not evist before maniage, it miy follow aftoi it, whcie 
paients have been judidous m the selection Yet to all this 
the reply is conclusive and linal—matnige is a coutiaet so in¬ 
timately affecting the eiitue natures and the life-long happiness 
of the two who aio united by it, that it ought to l>c left oatuely 
at the flioiee of the two whom it binds togotliei The picsent 
system of couise, is attended with less evil, than if women wore 
advanced towaid tho Enylibli idea of then lights and piivileges, 
but even now, with their meek and uneomjdaimng submissive- 
nesb, the amount of evil it must neces*!aiil) indiue is beyond 
all (‘omputalfWMIt'' I The alliances, wluie theie is found to exist 
that subtle and i|||li»Pftfve ropiiguince (d natuics, which all 
keen obsoiveis oftWrakind have uuiked, but failed to analy/e, 
wheie tlieie is that which disgusts and olfouds, wluic the 
teinpei, the tastes and the feelings arc anfigonistic, and wheic 
the tianspoitmg and glouous passion ot love can nevot bo 
developed, must be veiy numerous, and feo fai as they exist, 
they must ditniuish that amount of happiness, whatever it is, 
of wliicli Hindu mariicd life ifj 

But tho impediment put in the way mental impiovement 
is not the least ot the evils aiising out of this pernKious custom 
For a gill of five or six. yeais of age to be taugliL that she is to 
be mained befoie she is ton, foi hei to be tauglit haidly any 
thing but what relates to her nin^uls, foi her to be infcio- 
dueed to the cares and rcsponsibiHliPs of matcinitv bcloie she 
IS fifteen, IS of itselt sufficient to check all mental uiltuie and 
to impair beyond hope of restoiation the moral punty and in¬ 
nocence of woman This would inevitably be the result, even if, 
as among ns, it were admitted, that the mind should be cultivated, 
but how much gieater must the ui|ury, where both the wisdom 
and the light of such cultivation is denied 
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The physKul effeots of pipinatuie uinons^ both upon 
niothei& aiul then cluldiou, oni (Mbily be imagineih and need uot 
heie be fully staled Hindu women uie certainly as nchly 
endowed with Icnnmue di{;nity aud beauty, as women 

anywhere The lilheness of tlieu tuimcs, the natuial elegante 
of then movements whenfiee and unconstrained, the beautiful 
fiynimtijy of then small hards and feet, the eleatnebs of their 
complexions, and the gieat le^ulanty, il uot exceedingly dchcato 
cliiselhng ot then features, aie tonunme trcasuiesot winch they 
will be justl> pioud when they can conipaie themselves with 
the women of otliei climes But all these chaiins aic piematurely 
injuiod by early raaiziag^ Before the gul has become a full 
grown woman she is amothei, and by the time most English 
women mair}'', she has given birth to two thuds of hei ehildien ^ 
No wondei then that at thiity, when she should be in the 
summer of hei beauty and strength, she gives indications of 
prematuie decay, and at forty, has lost all tiaces of loveliness and 
of comeliness Indeed Hindu women enjoy no summer tide of 
glorious beauty, such as IS accoidod to then wcstcin sisteis, who 
dwell, we will not say m a hapjnei clime, foi the climate is not 
tlie cause, but in the midst of moio gonial inHuences They, 
fiom the age of twenty-five uniil foiiy, oi loity-five, ret.iin, 
almost uninijiaued aud uiidiinmod, the giaces with which they 
aie so richly endowed Heic, howevoi, etc feminine matunty is 
reached, they liecome associated with influences fatal to theu^ 
beauty and pi nnc, and they droop and die away, as if youth and 
old age wpie alone* tffe destined heiitagc of women 

It leqmies no stretch of imagination to pictuic the kind of 
mothers such a system pioduces Affection is not wanting 
Thanks to a beneficout Cicator * who has so constituted human¬ 
ity that some of its best emotions are indestructible, for 
though for a time they may be perverted, they leturn invariably 
to their piopcr channels, like the sun's kindly influence after 
an eclipse, and the germinant powers of natuie after a season of 
drought, aud bhght But thcie is much moie that is wanting 
and which, alas, is seldom oi never found There is wanting 
the trained mind to iiifl(ilbee the child’s mmd There is 
wanting the disciplined feelings to prevent the mother making 
of hex little one nothing but a toy Theie is wanting all, or 
much of tliat matronly dignity aud iiowei, which at once 

^ ‘*The mean Ap:e of mothers at a fust Jbi tls calculated from ninety five in- 
atanccs goen, is little more than tvro yf^ts higher than the age of |jnberty, 
being fourteen years and eight irontlis ” This is in Bengal lu othei paits of 
India the aveiagt age is a httltf gioatci 
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rules, attiaots and l)lebs<3fe a lauuly A lliiulu mother of fifbeea 
lb no ht p^ardun ol lui infaui's wellaie, noi does she become 
better qnalihed to tjnide itsstejis as it advances fowaid maturity, 
for all moans oi mental impiovement and giowth aie domed 
her 


The physical injury inflicted on a people by eaily maiiiaga 
must necessarily be gieat The innualiinty ot jiaients must 
lead to the weakness of their ofifspiing Tins is a law very l#,r 
reaching m its issno^, and woitby of much inoic attention th^pit 
has leeeived It is illustiited most m JKiigal, wlieie it is most 
vioUled The people aie the <hud*en ol ehddun, they arc 
theretoie the least museuLii of lau^ They me meapahle of 
inucli cveitum, or fitigue Then want of stamina niedisposes 
them to disoise, and lenders them incapable of sustaining its 
attacks They have a large nunihei of childien, hnt few of 
them aiii\e at matuiitv, and the avenge duiation of native 
life IS less than twenty years, or only two thuds ol what it is 
in England To the same cuise we aie iiu lined to attnlmtc that 
intellectual subtlety, combined with a gieat want of mental 
lohubtuess, winch is one ot then most maiked psychological 
cliaracteiistics Mucli^jf this, wc areawaie, is alliihutod bysomo 
to the tropical exulierance of the tbmife, whicli, they say, 
forces both life and death into lapid motion We deny tlub 
The chaiactivist les we have just i>oinied out, owe their ex¬ 
istence mainly to the fact, tliat every Bengali woman is married 
befoie she IS eleven ycais of age, eithei to a youth little older than 
heiself, Ol to a widowci who is most likely a gicat deal older, 
and to the customs aiising out of this violation of naliiial law 
Before describing mairied life we wish, because of its redeem¬ 
ing featuica and beautiful appropriateness, to lefoi to tlie closing 
vows mutually plighted at nuptials We need baldly say, 
that the ceremonies on such occasions aio leiy numeious, 
very iimal and unmeaning, and sometimes not veiy decent 
The following rite«, however, bieath sentiments which we lain 
hope are earned not seldom into actual life Attei vaiious trivial 
ceremonies the biide’sPanditaddies^ the biidegioom in language 
such as follows, 'The hi ide says to } ofP —H you live happy, keep me 
' happy also , if you be in tiouble, I will be lu tioublc foo , you 


'must support me, and must not leave me when T sufici, you must 
'always keep with me and paidon all niy faults, and your poo]& 
'pilgrimages, fnstingb,mconso, and all otliei leligioub duties, you 
'must not pel foim without you must not defiaud me re- 
' gat ding conjugal love, you must liave notliing to do with another 
' woman while 1 live, you mubl consult me in all that you do, and 
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'you mustalwayb tell me the iiutli Vibhuu^ file, and the Brah- 
'xnms are wituebseb between yon and me' To this the biido- 
gioom lephes ' 1 will all my life time do just as the bride requiies 
'of me but she also must make me bomc piomises She 
‘must go with methioiigh sulleiing and tiouble, and must al- 

ways be obedient to me, she must never go to her fathei's 
‘ house unless she ib asked by him, and when she sees anothei 
‘man in bettei ciuumstanees oi inoie beautiful tluiii 1 am, she 
* iniM not despi-se oi slight mo' To this the gul aiiswets “I 
‘ \ull all my lilo do ]ust as you roqune of me^ Vishnu, hie, 
‘ Ibtdimms, and all jucsent aie wil nesses between us' Aftei this 
the biidegioom iakts some watci m his hand, the Bandit lejieats 
something, and the founoi spi inkles it on the biide's head 
Then the biide and the biulegioom both bow beloie the Sun in 
Moiblup Altei this the bndet>ioom eaiiies liis hand over the 
light shouldei oi the biido and lonclies hei lieait, and then puts 
some bkoulun (i oolouied powdoi) on hu mQ\iq or the line on her 
head, and piil-^ Ins shoes on hei ket, but immediately lakes 
them off 'igain 

A Hindu vioman's caies and liumilialions begin with mariiage, 
and theiofoie tlu'y begin eaily The fii^ indication of hci al- 
teicd tondilion it in the iLinitation of hei peisonal liberty It 
seems lo be ieL,udul not only as the pindent couise, but fhe 
ino'^t f isliionablo one, to iiiliibit all piomiscuoiis intdeoiuse h('- 
tween women uul men, and to redute it even in families to the 
MM illest pus^d>loliniits Ot couise, the poor cannot shut up ihcu 
wunieu , bill it is astonishing to obseivc how soon he who gets 
lull 01 icspeotable, liowevei low caste, begins to hide his 
fern do lelations fioin])ublie view A high feme around his com¬ 
pound, and an mini apaitrnent exclusively for the use of women, 
immediately pioilann las using loitnnes As the southern breeze 
and h ee ventilation aie essential m a European ie&idence,so seclu¬ 
sion is the gieat thing to ho secuied in a native one Away 
from the sticet or the load, all respccLible women must live in 
dingy, piison-hke apartments with the smallest possible num¬ 
ber of doois and windows, which tluough their narrow bars ad¬ 
mit no sight-seemg but suen as is afforded by tlie firmament, 
oi the dieaiy monotony of a stagnant tank, or an ill cul¬ 
tivated garden A stray female may occasionally penetrate into 
the zenana, men nevei, excepting—to use an Irishism—they 
be the small boys of the family It is even thought improper 
for a husband to have any social iii^Ieomse with his wife during 

* Domeetic manners and custouiB oi lUeUindoos ' 1)> Btbuu Uuroe Dasa 
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ihc day Tims deprived of peisonal liberty, hudly ever haviu^r 
convcisation with stiaii^eib oi her own se\, and never with men, 
eircumsciibed not only m liei ability to move lioin place to place 
but even m hei powei of vision, hardly evci quitting hei own 
dwelhuff, and when she does, tiavclhug in a coveied coineyaiiee 
thi<m* 5 h the chinks of which alone she can peer , she leuls a life 
which IS dull, monotonous and uninteiostinpf in the evtieme 
This ]ealom seidusiou of the sex is often tiaeed up to the iiiHii- 
ence and example of the Mahomedans Pievious to then advent, 
it IS said, women weie compaiativi'ly liee, but such was the li¬ 
cense of thou conduct and the evils it induced, that the peojde 
in then jealousy and teiioi found no safety but in adoptiiiij the 
exclusive custom of then conquciois Theie miy he some tiuth 
m this, buf not much Women W(‘ie kept in seclusion for centu¬ 
ries even bcfoie the rise of Mosleniioin, and it occaHionally 
they had libeity, such cases weie ((uito extephoual * Indeed the 
practice seems nctessaiily to follow fiom the lf)W and jealous 
ideas enteitained of the sc\ in the c.iiliest aijes, and propounded 
in a vaiiety of foims m tlie Code of the f^i(*jt Lawgivei 

To dwell in such ciicuaisciibed limits, would, uiulei the most 
favoiuable cucuinstanoes piove nksome, and piejuduial alike to 
tlie hamo, the iniud and the ^eait If the inmates of tho 
/en'ina wcic highly educated, if they weie endowed with^all 
those accompli*-hmeutb winch so pleasantly occupy and giac dully 
adoiii thou Western sisters, lile would even then bo vvitliout 
elasticity, and the ieelin<js would droop as if they had no vigoui 
and no spimff, if they vveie thus secluded fioni the outei woild 
How much nioio must tins be the case wheie the mind is left, 
totally uneducated, destitute of even tlie powei to load, and 
whoic society is unsofteued by the benignant, pure and enno¬ 
bling influenecs of Cluistianity 

That women in India are not taught to read, that tho ait 
should be loibidden then butli by leligiouand by custom, that 
they should be deemed unwoithy of such an ac(|uisition by a 
people who boast of tliou leaining and civilization, is at once tho 
condemnation of Hinduism, and the oppiobiium of its adherents 
Says the code 'women have no business with the text of the Vedas, 
'thus IS the law fully settled having theiefore no evidence of 
'law, and no knowledge of expiatoiy texts, sinful women must lie 
'foul as falsehood itself, and this is a fixed lule't Another 

* Luksman thus evpresnes Ilih a toniAhment on finding a woman, walking in a 
desert wild What' art thou waAdermg fearless, whoso form is that of one 
who should not see even the sunp'' Ifhatti ^ 

f Menu's codei Chap XI18 
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authority says —* the Vedas are not even to he heard either by 
' the sei vile class, women, or defjtadtd Brahmins These injunc¬ 
tions leach muchfaithei than at hist bight appeals In com¬ 
menting on the lat1><'r pa&sage, the Itev K M Baneqca says 
^ And as prouuiiciafion, cframuiai, veibificatiou aiithmetic, mixed 
'mathematics, were included in the niimbei ot the Vedangas, or 
' members of the Vedas, an almost impassable banier may be said to 
' have been opposed to the education oi theShudias and the women ’ 
Even should it bedeniodlhat the common elements of knowledge 
are foibidden by the Shastias to them—a point we think settled, 
but wliich wo do not caieto dispute—it cannot be questioned that 
usage lb opposed to then education The prejudice against wo¬ 
men being taught to read and wiite has been up to our own age 
deepaud universal. They are considcied dangeroub accomplish¬ 
ments It lb supposed that they will destioy modesty, induce 
jindc, encouiage intrigue, and bring down calamity on her who 
IS thus talally gilted, as well ns upon the husband who is infatu¬ 
ated enough to many hei who is thus dangeroubly gifted, oi 
to allow liei, when his wife, to aoquiie these dubious qualihoa.tions 
and ior these and other reasonb it is that women, with but rare 
exceptions, die left m total ignorance 

Another unhappy element ii^ijtheir lot is the very subordinate 
position all women, excepting the Guinnee, oi head of the family, 
occupy The laftei is usually the mother-iu-law, or, in case of 
hei death, the eldest biother’s wile, and in a respectable family 
the iJiimhci of suboidmate females is consideiahle Tliesepeibon- 
ages all the woild o\ er, are bUbpecte^l of having a piejudice against 
a son’s wife, and then own training m India is ceilainly not fitted 
to make them beitei than mothers elsewhere, hence the bUyings 
of bouthcru India—" If the mothci-in-law break the pan, it is 
earthern , if the daughtei-m-law hieak it, it is a golden vessel ” 
" Tears come into the eyes of a daughtei-in-law six months after 
the death of the mothci-in-law ” Even if the yoke of the lady- 
superior bo easy, there aie other domestic contingencies which 
threaten the happiness of tlie dweller in the Zenana The parti¬ 
alities of the Guinnee ior some on6 of her own widowed daughters, 
perchance returned by her unhappy loss to the paternal abode, 
ox for one of hei own daugliteis-m-law, or for some of the 
giand-oUUdren, the gi eater affection exhibited by one husband 
ttuin by another, theiicher clothes and more precious orua- 
mentb obtained from a Imsband by one wife These and a variety 
of other causes distuib greatly ihe^[leace of families, and keep 
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t^o female apaitments in a state ol elnomc waiTare Nor does 
the iniluenoeoi a husband mitifjate those evils to any <ij)i>reei.ible 
extent He probably, with his favourite lawgiver, atinliiitos 
the evils of the Zotiaua, not to the tyranny and belhsh folly 
of his own sex, but to woraen^s “mutable tempei, then want of 
settled affection, and then peiveise nature,’^ “ then love of their 
bed, of their seat, and of ornaments, imjmre appetites, wiath, 
weak flexibility, desire of miscliief and bad conduct,'^ and thero- 
lore he thinks it hopeless to reason with sueh beings, and makes 
up his mind that the evil cannot be helped, only that he \i ill 
repiess it with a stiong hand when it troubles lus own lepose 
And these evils are intensified because there is no escape fioin 
them, not even a temporal y one How much stiife and ill 
feeling aie avoided in an English home by our ficei usages. 
Many a domestic stoim blows Old, becau^'O a woman when she 
sees it gatliering, puts on her bonnet and take‘s an agieabfo 
walk, or makes a call or two, wliioh wondeilully lostoieshei'own 
good nature, and gives time to the antagonistic element at homo 
also to cool down Oi tbeie is an easy and efficacious iitieat m 
some genial book, or lu the thousand occupations which fill an 
Englishwoman's hands and thoughts Even should the home 
pressure become intolerable, ther#arc a multitude of lionouiable 
expedients whicli are withm leach of most women either of cdu4^ 
cation or of energy The Hindu woman has liteially no antidote 
and no means of escape She must beat the lull force oi what¬ 
ever adverse ciicumstances fall to her lot, and the only way of 
escape is through the dreary of death 

In what way a respectable woman spends her time, is a ques¬ 
tion involved m some mystery, liom the fact that she ajipears to 
have nothing to do Ol couise the poor have plenty of occupa¬ 
tion They laboiii quite as haid as the same class in England. 
But the richei classes have apparently nothing to engage their 
hands or tboir thoughts They have no furnitme to clean, no 
clothes to make or mend, no “ fancy wOik^^ to interest them, 
no letters to answer, and no novel “ to finish ” We know that they 
spend much time in devotion, more, considerably, than she who 
worships a purer divinity and holds a tiuer faith , we are told 
—and shall we not believe it, for they aie women ^—that they 
attend elaborately to the toilet, we believe that th6y give lon^ 
audience to the menials who bung the gossip of the neighbour? 
hood, and that games of skill and of chaucc, like cards, dice and 
chess, are much played f 

It is obvious, however, from what we have described, that the 
ordinary life of a Hindu woman is a very unenviable one Hei 
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feouicos of happiness arc very lew, and they are all of au mferioi 
nature The causes of her humiliation aie very nunieious She 
IS doomed to inactmt) She h most tmsted if she be ij>noiant 
Fioin childhood she is taujjht that she is too weak and wicked 
to be conhded in, or consulted, that she is not fit to be the 
equal, but only the scivant and playthiiny of man, that it is 
prcsnmi)tuous, if not wicked, for her to desue to aspue to 
know, and to do Thus do they live and dio, with all the rich 
and lioaatiful dowiy with which they have been friftedby God, un¬ 
developed and lepiebsed, like lovely flowcis in the depths of a 
forest, unseen bv any eyes but such as cannot comjirehend their 
beanlyj or like pienous heibsinstinct with heahn« viitues, which 
aie not dreamt ot by the iu<lc i ices m wliose lands they flouiish. 

Of the picdse amount of inlluenco posse‘-sed by women in 
it is diffiiult to speak positively In social maltois they 
<tre left, to a great extent, to do as they please Then wishes 
respecting leligious obseivanccs are much deferred to , and in the 
distribution of piopcity they usually have riolitc wli^eh cannot 
bo Ignored A clevel, ficheming, activ# worn in, will of oouise 
got power, ind often wield it over hei own husband, noi are the 
Cifcscs unficqnent in which a nurti becomes the muonscions and 
willing seivant of a wule, who has fascinated liim with hei beau¬ 
ty 01 her supciior mental endowmentfa The lollowing evtiacts 
contain much tiutii, although the wntei is c(>rlamly disposed to 
rate tlic p(>sltion of women too highly in the soual scale — 

^ The 1 iwb of the Hindoos, instead of being degrading trt women 
'as it respects the lights of p^meit), may he logaided as moie 
' indulgent than those of most nations Hence m almost every 
'tiansaetion, lespeCttog family propertj^, Itha women have gieat 
'influence, and show oonstdeiable tact axvi aptitnde foi business, 
'and are not veiy easily outwitted by t!ia cunning tucks about 
'title detds &e, in which the Indian lawyeis ate often bettei 
'veised, than in the simjilei rules of 43omraon honesty As the 
'women have legil nfflits to certain all real family 

'property, very few haigains can he miHf about it, Without 
'their consent The same may be said with respect to all mar- 
'riage tiausaetions, affecting not ineiely their own children, but 
'also thoir giand-children, and a man applying for the hand of 
^ damsel, Either for himself, or his son, makes perfectly sure 
^hal all IS light, if he has onoc got the consent of the grand- 
* HK>thet As tar as the elderly women, m geneial, are concerned 
'll may be safely stated, that sci^ircely any important step, af- 
' feeding the family interests, can be taken, either by then sons, 
'or bufabandb. Without their consent' 

* jm 
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' That there is a great want of gallantry and of external at- 

* tention to females in India, especially in Bengal, (whore tho men 

* being, even for India, proverbially destitute ot manliness, are no- 
‘ toi lous for their hai sli treatment of women) there can bo no doubt; 
‘but that Indian women, generally, are so entirely depiived of all 
‘social influence, and even common respect, as some writers, 
‘ whose obsarvation has been confined chiefly to Bengal, have 
‘rcpiesented, is entiiely contrary to all my experience, in those 
‘ paits of India where I have lesided. They do not inde^ appear 
‘ so much on the open stage of hie, os their more privileged, and 
‘better instructed sisters in Europe, but their influence behind tha 
‘scenes, is not less powerful, as every one who has much to do 
‘with native society, soon becomes an arc Indeed, very seldom 
‘can a man complete any engagement, or important business 
‘tiansaction, unless he is a very common business man> without 
‘fust having settled the affair with his piivy council, in tbe fe^ 
‘ male apartments of his house. In India, as in Europe, 9 man 
‘ either resjpeots lus wife’s judgment sufiicicntly to make him wish 
‘ to have her advice, or he jstands in such awe of her resentment, 
‘as to make himveiy reluctant to pioceed in any cause opposed 
‘ to her will The share which women have m family property, 
‘would of course, lender many transactions entirely void, if not 
‘carried on with theuwconsent, and m almost all family affairs, 
‘whether secular or religious, their influence is very groat. 

‘ That of the elderly women, if they happen to be possessed of 
‘ considerAblo sagacity, is not unficqucntly even greater than that 
‘ ot the men, but the younger women being usually treated very 
‘much as rhddren, even aitei tlley aie maincd, and have young 
‘children of their owl, have not nearly m much influence as 
‘women of the same age in Europe, being almoBt entiiely under 
‘ the authoiity of their mothers-m-law, who claim, and exercise 
‘ over them, and their children, the same authority as over their 
' own unmarried daughters. Marriage merely transfers authority, 

‘ over a very young womip, from her own parents, to hei paients^ 
‘in-law, to whom h# husband also, is still, to a Luge extent, 
‘subject. Nearly all the powei, of which the family system in 
‘India deprives the younger women, is transferied, not, as is 
‘ sometimes supposed, to the men, whether fathers, brothers, or 
‘husbands, but to the elder female mem bets ot their Emilies, 
‘on either side. Unless where polygamy is practised, which 19* 
‘ only the case among a lew of the wealthier classes, the custofB 
‘of women of respectability hemg excluded, or of excluding 
‘ themselves, from public society, instead of dinunishmg female 
‘ influence, greatly increases it, by concentrating the active and 
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'imtiiing energies nf woman, tnoie clnectly, and ooTi«;tantlv, on 
^ domestic and taxlaily affaus The sphere of leinale activity houig 
‘much contracted, it natuially acts witli inoic intensity 11 it is 
‘ciLCumsciihed to comparatively fe^er objects, these lew are ]>ur- 
‘ sued with the grcatei a\idity, and, coaseijucntly, the cncigies 
‘ that, lu Buiopeau female so< icty, hnd scope abioad, aie, in Indian 
‘ hie, entuely spent at homo * 

But they aie exposed to ceitam contingencies which go far to 
destiny even in anticipation, the small modicum of haiipiness 
ppaied to them These aie the mainagc of a second wife by then 
husbands, and tlic (beadof lioinglcftto all the ImmiliaUous of 
perpetuil widowhood Bntish liiunauity and benolicence have 
heed them fipm otlicr two causes ol oveiwhelming soirow,—the 
possible loss of then female ollspiing tluough mfauticide, and 
immolation with then deceased husbands 

Divoiee and polygamy aie both allowed by Hindu law, though 
neithei of them aie as miuh piactiscd as is generally supposed 
And the Hindu wlio can atloi,d it, always prelcis taking a second 
wife to divoicing the hrst one Thus she is disgiaeed, and, it 
it may be, piactically put abide, without being legally divoiced 
Tlieie is a leason foi this —llrnduism piosuinesthat a wife can 
never be free from lici husband, even il lie die This notion ih 
embodied in the popular saying,—“ He whpse widow is not dead 
has hall ins l)od\ in the land of the living/* and gave use both 
to the suttee iite and the piohibition ot mariiage to widows 
We cannot attribute tins idea to any otlici bouico than cxcc&bive 
jealousy, a jealoiiby which abuses despotic ])ower up to the utmost 
limits of human evisience It follows tliat wives aie disgraced, 
supeifeeded by othcis», and piactically put away, but they btill 
continue in the powei of then husbands, and aio not, stiictly 
bpcakmg, divoiced, unless mider very special cneumstaucos Menu, 
thus defanes the Jaw —‘ Even though a man bavar married a 
‘young woman in legal form, yet he may abandon hei, if he find 
‘ her blemished, afflicted with disease, * * * * and given to him 
‘ with fraud If any man give a faulty damsel in mainage, 
‘ without disclosing hei blemish, the husband may annul that act 
‘of her lU-minded giver^ ‘A wife, who dunks any spmtuous 
‘Uquors, who acts immorally, who shows haticd to hoi lord, who 
‘is incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes lus proper- 
*ty, may at all times be superseded by another wife A barien 
‘wife may be supeiseded by anothei m the eiglith year she, 
‘whose children are all dead in the^ tenth, she, who brings forth 
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' only (UuglitciFi m the eleventh , she who speaks unkindly with- 
^ont delay, Imt she, who, though afflicted witli illncfe, is belov- 
*ed and vutnous, must nev^ he disgraced, though she may be 
‘supeiseded by another wife with her own consent 11’ a wife, 
* legally supeiseded, shall depart m wrath f^om the house, she must 
'either instantly be confined, or abandoned in the pioseiife ot the 
' whole family ** 

f tt Mdll be seen that loop-holes are not wanting foi such as de- 
sue to use them, but lor vaiions reasons they aie not much 
used Theie is among men in this country, a stiong feeling ot 
the sanctity and indissolubility o^ the nuptial bond, thougli a 
lamentable laxity with regaid to its obligations, they aie 
kept thcrefoie fiom ludnlgiug largely in the practfite et divorce 
Then if a wife is tioublesome, passionate, oi icfracmry, hij has the 
means at hand of keening hci at a distance from him, and leav¬ 
ing her to herself In this ho ceitainly has .in advantage over 
Englishmen They cannot impiisou lefiaeloiy spouses m a coi- 
nei of the house, lor custom bimggl husband and wile into con¬ 
stant intercourse, and lew aio the ically unwoithy wives who aie 
diBoreet enough, m times of stiife, to allow the oppoituiiity to pass 
of “speaking their minds ” The Hindu, on the other hand, is 
master of the situation Ilenoed not .appioaehhismfe lie con 
quietly keep out of her way Thus by avoiding hci he eiqoys an 
amount of domestifi quiet foi which he may well be envied 
by many an unhappy Englishman, whose wile is “a Irec-boin 
Biiton*' as well as himself, and knows well how to abuse hei 
freedom. 

Laxity of morals must be adduced as anotliei cause wliy Hindus 
do not moic fiequently supersede oi divorce their wives It is 
the opprobrium of Hinduism that it does not stigmatise im¬ 
purity as a BID, or, since the woid sin has a totally diiferent 
meaning ai explained by a Christian and a Bi ahmm, let ns say, 
as an immorality He who cares not for his wife, forsakes her for 
others, without compunction and almost without shame This 
IS an 6vil as oulpable as it is wide s^sad, as peruicioue as it 
is hateful 

But second marnages are occasionally contracted, chiefly when 
the first wife has not given birth to a son, or when her son is 
dead, for, to have a son who shall perform his father's funeial ob¬ 
sequies and thus secure peace to him and his ancestors, is the 
one necessity of a parent Such anions are happily not comiAon, 
and, from all wo can glean, we oouclude that not more than one 


• The Code chap u 72, 73, 80, 83. 
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nmriicd man in fifty has a second wife * Yet the dieod of such 
an addition being made to the establishment of her lord, seems 
to he the great fear of evei y woman, and regarded either as such 
a disgrace or such a calamity, thalf the httle child is taught to 
pray that her husband may be satisfied with her, and never desiie 
to take a second wife The reasons ior her repugnance aie very 
obvious and veiy justifiable, but it is not necessary for us to give 
them. 

Among the Kuhn Biahmms of Bengal, it is well known that 
polygamy Is the rule, though it is a happy sign of the growth of 
a healthier public opinion, tliat the custom is now looked on by a 
laige portion of the community ns both dcmoi.ilizing and un]UBt 
Mr Bobinsoil> in the iollvviug passage delmcates the mam fea¬ 
tures of the custom 

*When a daughter of Uny family is mamedto a Kuhn Biah- 
' man, the honour of that family is increased, and there aie too 

* many parents willing to pay any price to hocome so illustiiously 

'allied. Except from the Shrotiigas, a favoured Brahman caste, 
'Kuhns may not legally receive wives fiom any families inferior 
'to themselves But the love of money on the one side, and the 
'lust of lank on the othei, find it not inipossible to agree upon 
'terms. With virtuous oxce])t)ons, Kulms stndy to make the 
' most of the estimation in which the n Older is held Before con- 
' descending to accept a w ifc, they wi|||||||b fee, 

' and they determine the price at. which favours, 

' by tlio exti'nt of the dimand foi husbands of tneir value, and by 
'the amount of ii'>k thebudcgrooin will incur, in the proposed 

* alliance, of depriving liis posteiity ofhonouis so advantageous to 
'himself In othei lespccts proudly indolent, many Kulins get 
'more than their living by going about the country, assisted by 
'Ghataks or professional Brahman negotiators, to show com- 
' passion to the dunghteis of the respcctablo and anlbttioas It is 
' not uncommon foi one Kuliu to count twenty wives of his own, 

* and a case occuired in which a lucky ludividual Was known to be 
'blessed with not fewer than one h^Mfiied and eighty. A large 
' establisliment for a poor man • ]Sf<rti%actly; for tlio husband m 
' such a case, docs not dream of keeping all his wives under his 

* own roof, most of them remain with their parents oi with their 

* paternal relations Prudently fixing his abode near the richest 
'of the families with which he is matrimoniiilly connected, he 
' visits the others as he finds It wot th his while to do so. The 
‘ wife must pay foi every glimpse of her precious master She 
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'may haidly affoid to see him again after the day of marriage; 

‘ and few and far between, in comparison witli what ought to be 
'their number aic the visits welcomed by the nwiouty ol his 
' ladies The perplexed oflsftring of sueh unions < annot count 
'their step-mothers and half-brothers,—^know not, m 1 act, who 
' they are, or whei e they live 

' While Kuliii men aie in such request, the greatest difliculty 
' IS found in seeming husbands for Kulm temales Not at lilierty' 
‘ to marry into inferior giades, and commonly lai'king the means 
‘ nocessaiy to purchase alliances with gentlemen ol then own 
‘ castes, they are out-bid and eclipsed by women, who ouglit to be 
' well contented with biide^rooms of humblci rank. Fiequently, 

' on their attaining a maifriageablc age, then pai^hf^l find thom- 
' selves 111 extiemo peijilexity to avoid the condemnation of leav-' 
'mg them destitute of thd matrimonial saciament In too 
' many cases, compelled to throw tlieraselves on the compassioh* 
'of some decrepit or even dying Kuhn, they aie thankful wjien* 
' they can persuade the old man oi hopeless invalid to< save 
'their family fiom infamy, by obligingly adding anofberto his' 
' loMg list ot useless wives And heic is one secict of the toriible^ 
‘ infanticide prevalent*m the country ’* ' 

There will not piobably be a single reader of tliese pages but 
who Will heaitily des uig t hat this abominable and dcmotalising 
piactioe were biei^d||||||||^^ There arc but two ways 

by which the giowth of a public o 2 >mion 

whieh shall frorwiraixito extinction, oi by legislative enactment. 
That it will filially come to an end by the foimer means, if not' 
by the latter, is certain, hut we aie loth to wait foi the result' 
ot this pihcesE, foi like all great evils in a land like this, it is 
very slow in dying, yet, cm the other hand, theie aio enor¬ 
mous dilTiculties in the way of piohibitive IcgisUtreu on the 
matter Were Kulms alone addicted to polygamy it miglit 
more easily be dealt with, hut Hindu and Mahomednn alike 
leooguize the practice, and the latter laigely adopt it Wo tliink, 
howev^, that there is a ^iNtrly ascertainable distinction between 
the custom of the class and tlss Shstom of the communities The 
latter base iduar practice on law, the formci only on custom Now 
we are not bound to recognize the latter wheie a great and 
pregnant evil is concerned, and since wo believe it would be im¬ 
possible to Cite any Hindu authority of any weight m favoiii of 
Kulmism, we see no insurmountable difficulty in the way of its 
prohibition. Of couise it would be at the option of any Kulm 
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to marry a second wife on the ground of the sanction of Hindu 
law, if ho could plead it 

But we must pass on to notice the enforced widowhood ol evmy 
woman who is unfoitimato enoui^Ii to lose her hushand, however 
brief and transient may have been hei union with him* It 
was a noble and benehcent act to rescue ividows fiom tlie pos¬ 
sibility ot immolation, but we question it it> IBwJtieen ever fully 
undeistood to what .1 late it preserves them, a fate which, un¬ 
happily, le^al enactment cannot touch, and which can only be 
destroyed by the spiead ot ii'jht and benevolent piincijiles, 
throughout the whole of society It is indeed easy to under¬ 
stand how many a woman, aware of the haul and teiiiblc destiny 
which awaited hei it she lived, prefei red delibeiately the shoit 
agonies of cremation to siuh a life ot soiiow 

She is deemed the happy woman by hei sex, who dies whilst her 
husband lives Even the name widow is a leproach, and tew curses 
are so deep as the one—“ may you liecomc a widow " Such a lot 

15 not icgardod so mnehm the light ot a mistoitunc, as m that of 
a cuibc, inlhctcd by some angiy god ioi heavy guilt contracted 
by its Victim in this htc oi m some piovious birth She is tlieie- 
fore condemned rathci than pitied, shmAcd as a lo<ithcd and 
evil thing, rathei than sympalhiAcd with Nay, sueh is the 
haniic spirit of Hinduism, that he wlio heljis to make hei sufler, 
and who infuses additional sorrow into hci cup, supposes that he 

16 fuitliermg the pm poses of heaven, and vvoiking out mentoii- 
ouhly the designs of inexorable late 

Immediately on the death ot hci husband, though blio he 
a child of eight yeats of age, she is divested of all her ornaments, 
noi can she keep them as picdous memoiiils ot the past; they 
pass fiom her possession If they aie of shell or wax they are 
bioken, it ot piecious mateiial tliey aie sold Henceforth, no 
garment of fine, coloured,or emhioideied texture must be vi?'om,but 
only such as are coarse, It is mciitorioiis m hei to be slovenly 
A mairied wife delights in the plaiting of her hair, and the anoint¬ 
ing ot her person with unguents oi odours, but the widow must 
discard all these things. She must not even he upon a bed Hin¬ 
dus arc studious about their lood, the most rchned Parisians are 
not moie delicate in the selection of s.hu es and cordials than are the 
wealthy here about then cuines and sweetmeats. Yet the relict of 

* In writing thus, we h.wa nut iuigotton tliat as the law now stands, a wi¬ 
dow inaj legally matry, hut hithei to it has iciuamed .ilmost a dead lettoi 
It w to the diegrace ot the “ enlightened ” i buses, that, though there are some 
millions ot widnwi, m India, not foity have been inauied since the passing of 
the ut in 1850 
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the wealthy Eiahtnin^ ns well ashci pooiei sistoi, must feed upon 
the cOiiisosl and soantiobt laie She must novel liave more than one 
meal a day Two days in the month she must maintain a stnot 
fast Oil these days she must not even moisten het mouth by 
swallowing her saliva. Watei is ioibidden her, and it Mic is 
thirst V, the Sliastias advise, tliat she piesent sweetmeats and 
coeoanut waterVtfi^A Urahmin, whose eating them will, by a laige 
stretch of the imagination, satisfy her liungoi and quench hep 
thiist ’ She itf Ioibidden to eat eithci hsh, oi animal tood The 
iiee she uses must be of the coaibcst deseniition She is not 
allowed all kinds of feweeimeats, noi mii«it ihoso fihe takes be 
Ixmght m tho bazaars With a lefineniout of cruelty, which is 
fiendish foi its cool inhumanity anrl contemptible tor its putie- 
tilioufeiiess, it IS enacted, lest staived on one meal a day she 
should glut hei apjietite at other houis with sweetmeats, that she 
must nevGi eat them but at her meals She must not appear at 
any scene of festivity oi gladness Even to maniages slie is not 
mvited, and if, on account of proximity of lelationship she doeis 
appeal, she is not allowed to'take a pait lu the oeiemonies Prom 
all thib neithoi ago, deirepitude nor delicacy of frame exempts 
her. ' Let the widow emaciate hei l^dy by living on roots, fruits 
^ and flowers, let hei not even pronounce the name of anothoi man 
'afbex her lord is deceased, let her continue till death foigiving 
' injunes, performing haish duties, avoiding sensual pleasuics, and 
' practising virtue't * The widow shall never exceed one meal 
'aday, noi sleep on a bed, if she do so, hci husband falls fiom 
^ Swarga 

This hopeless, heart-ciushing existence is endmed literally by 
millions of women The numbei of widows is pioportionately 
much larger than it is iii a countiy like England It is exceed- 
ingly dllRcult to arrive at pcifcet accuiacy among a pcoi>lc who 
mvfwiatily suspect every attempt to collect «?tatistics, but an in¬ 
telligent native wntei «ays, ' in many families tho widows con¬ 
siderably out-number tbe mariiod women ^ In endeavouiing to 
discover the peicentage of widows we leceived fiom two ciediblc 
sources the following faguies winch of course can only be re¬ 
ceived as proximate. 


Married women. Widows 

60 25 

50 30 


Unman led 

11 } loo 


Two causes account for the large number of widows. Every 
girl is mained before she is eleven yeais of age Then wc have but 
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to reflect upon the enormous mortality taking place, between the 
latter age and the marriageable age m English society, to observe, 
how enormously the piobabilities of widowhood are increas¬ 
ed, after the widest deductions are made tor the decease of 
the gentler sex. Tt must too be rcmcmbciod that the number ot 
widows 18 nevci diminished by marriage. Coupled with this 
moat deplorable and unsatisfactory state of thijlgs, theie is the 
other fact, that there are no unii;|arried, adult women m India. 
Every widower therefore is dnv)|^ whatever may bo his age, to 
many a child under eleven years of age. We must take mto 
account the enoimous number of men whom death depiives of their 
wives, after they themselves have passed their twenty-hfth year, 
amf, since few Hindus lemain unmai nod, we shall perceive the 
vast numbet of incongruous, inauspicious marriages horn all 
these marrying only childien TIius does one folly lea^aq to 
another, and nature, violated and despised, avengee llljil^hy 
the inconveniences and suffei ing she allows to fall upon her un¬ 
thinking and uniighteous contemners 

The sorrow and the crime caused by cnfoiced UUdUwhood are 
far beyond conception There is hrst of all, the humiliation and 
self-denial inheieiitly a‘-socilted with the state Possibly it is 
lightened m many cases by a humanity which struggles against 
Shastias and conventional inhumanity, but, admitting this, how 
dreary, desolate, hopeless and intensely wi etched, must be the 
lot of all those myruds who are doomed to such a fate, by one of 
the most heaitlcss and despotic senes of laws and customs, 
which the wiikcdness and stupidity of man evci devised 
We maintain that there is not a more unnecessary, and pitiless 
evd in the whole woild than this, nor until it is swept away, can 
the men of India lay any claim to be considered a great and 
civilized people. 

The difficulties and embarrassments it bnngs upon society are 
necessarily veiy gieat A polytheistic race will nevei be either 
chaiitable or nch There is a large amount of enforced alms¬ 
giving m India, but very little free, spontaneous benevolence ,and 
even wheie there is Brahminical rank, there is often great 
poverty. Hindus and their offspring are therefore thrown upon 
the tender meicies of heartless, and poor relatives, and these too 
not theii own but their husband’s in most instMiues. The inoi^HuKi 
of domestic poveity aiising from this cause alone tnust be very 
great; and the suffenng afid hnmihation induced by dependence 
on those who not only look upon widows as accursed by the godi^' v 
but as an unwelcome burden upon their resources, may in some 
measure bo imagined. 
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oouttsellors with iho aid of a staff, which he a^ypeaM to have 
iwed with oonaidoiable fieedom, either to enfuroo liw ar^> 
ments, or perhaps to muintam disciplmc One unfoittiiiate 
refiaotory member of the Council complained that the Ficsulent 
had inflicted on him ‘ two cuts on the head, the one vei y long 

* and deep, tht other a slight one.in companson to that, then 

* a blow on Ip left arm, which has inflamed the iMder 
‘ and depnved me of the ^ that limb, on the right bide a 
‘ blow on the Tibs, which ul iriloppage to my breath and makes 
‘ me incapable ot helping myself, on my lett hip another no- 

* thing inferior to the first, bat alxivu all a cut on the biow of 
‘my eyo' This staff might also have been used, with salutary 
offect, m the corioction of the unsteadv aud irregular lives and 
conduct of the Company’s Sei vanU. ot those times, foi wo find, 
the esfpses of the night were betrayed by tlio shaky hand- 
wmniif oJf the morning, and that gambling, and a disiegard of 
all wholesome restiamts weio freely admonished by thoii pateinal 
masters^ who did not think it beneath their dignity to inquire 
into the details of the domestic arrangements ol their seivants, 
and pass imperial edicts as to the iiumbiu of hoises a picsidcnt 
or a water should keep m his stables, or diive m bis conveyance, 
or to make the penalty of a violation of those oidcts dismissal 
from the Service 

The first great change from this abnoimal condition of the 
Service, was caused by the conquest of Bengal The acquisition 
of ienitory naturally transformed these mcichants and tiadesmen 
into admiuistratms and diplomatistb, but, neveitheless, the oond)'* 
tion of the Seivice continued much the same as before Pitifully 
small salaries were still the rule, and it cannot be a matter of 
surprise, that those who engaged freely m private trade to remuj 
aeoAe themselves, should now nse the largo powers, of which 
they suddenly found themselves posscbsod, for then belf>aggrati» 
dizement, Loid Clive's missidh of rcfoim to India, and tho efforts 
of Warren Hastings, the first Goveinoi General, seconded by the 
Aefc of Parliament, which ordained that no servant of the Crown 
or Company should accept presents from the Princes or other mha^ 
bitant^ of todia, tended much to restiain the cupidity of the Corn* 
pan^S^yAbtEe, i^oogh, of eonrse, they greatly reduced the advan¬ 
tage ‘of the aaiVildily^ restricting the gmns, with the exception of 
the mieevaMe In the slmpc of salary then allowed, to pri¬ 

vate trade. Ijovd' Cornwallis saw clearly the anomaly of this 
aifAte of thingq, And strove to pohibit private trade; but honest, 
OAtefnl, oodservative John oomd not see the policy of spending a 
Jkn more pence to gain ever so nteny moi'e pounds, add halted 

t *’ 
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Dn<1 vnuilUted till the Mmit>try came to his aid, and, imprea sMl^ 
witli the Induii Govemoi G^uneial’s re^iesentations, intioduce#^^ 
clause in Ch«irber Act of 179% ptohibiting the Company’s Ser¬ 
vants engaging m piivate iiade To raise the salaiies of their 
Servants to such an amount as should bo worthy of their high 
position, a fair remuneiation for their important services, and a 
suitable compensation foi the sacrifice oi home and the pains of 
exile, soon became a necessity , and the seivice fiom that time 
assumed a shape and aspect which it has retained to the present 
day- 

The commencement of the nineteenth century saw the Com¬ 
pany still a tiading body, but their character as rulers in India 
grew and strongtlicned in spite ol themselves. They would fam 
have gone on trading m then own quiet way if they could, but 
imperious circumstances would not permit that, and against their 
will they became a gieat and formidable Governing Powei recog¬ 
nized by the whole civili/ed world Tlie change necessitate 
a far highei ordei ol qualification than was formerly de¬ 
manded of the Company’s soivants, and Lord Wellesley, who 
was then Govemoi Gineial of India, projected a College on a 
large scale, in older that ‘the wiiteio, on then fust arrival, 

‘ should he subjected foi a pcitod of two or three yeais to the 
‘ rules and discipline of some Collegiate Institution, at the seat 
‘ of Govemmenl.’ Anticipating the sanction of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to the pioposal, and fully peisuoded of the advisability, 
nay, necessity of the measuie, he at once opened the College of 
Fort William, winch was to expand into the proportions which he 
had sketched for his grand project, so soon as the sanction of the 
Court was received. This sanction was refused, the grand 
scheme was laid aside; but our readers are aware that the Colleges 
of Fort William, Madras and Bombay, with all their important 
advantages, have continued till now. They continued ev^n after 
a College, for the put poses contemfllated by Lord Wellesley, was 
estafohsh^ m England, ^d served to justify his opinion, that a 
$hort training for the ywng writers in an educational institution, 
among the people with whom m public life they would have 
to deal, was most desiiahle. But the College at Haileyhury 
was an admirable institution, and fully answered the high and 
practical ends for which it was established It sent out into the 
world of official and political life in India, many names Whi(A 
add a lustre to the pa^ of Indian histoiy, and we gladly accept, 
in its full breadth of meaauig, the opiiuou of a writer of the day, 
who says, ‘ An abler or more honoiable bodv of public servants 
‘ has ncyei been engaged m the administration of any ccithf^y 
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If m the world, than those who graduated at Haileyhnry and iiaS'* 
* Bed College at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ’ Nor was the 
association at College without ite advantages Friendships formed 
at home in youth were matured m a distant land, a laudablo 
omtdahon whieb “**'7 bave sprung up at college, was carried 
with its beneficial influences, into a different Sphere, chaiacters and i 
tastes, which were slowly formmg in early association m ith others, 
grow and sTa’engthened and became confirmed under the same 
individual influences in after life, and so thaJhterary tastes ac¬ 
quired by the graduates of Ilaileybury, were indulged in at a 
distance from altM imtef, much to the credit of the institution. 
But better than all, there was created under this system an 
ap'nt de corpx, a t^t compact and understanding among its 
members, which impelled them to act together to maintain the 
character, honor and elliciency of then exclusive sorvioo It is 
quite true that, whilst Haileybury flourished, thcie was little 
change m the family names of its graduates and of the Cml 
list, but what of that ^ the efiSeieney of the public service was 
not in any way impan ed by this circumstance On the contrary, 
the bright examples of fathers and uncles must have stimulate 
the younger representatives of the name, to be their woithy and 
suocessful imitators 

But that together with these benefits there were many serious 
disadvantages, both in a social and oflicial pomt of mew, 
canndt bo denied The spurious aristocracy it raised in a 
community whose class divisions have ever been a barnor to 
its advancement, the assumed fitness of its members for 
any service whatever, to which they might be appointed, 
the frequent obanges of office, without reference to dntoced- 
eints, which the rule of gradations m nplc l^nd emolument 
entailed, were some of the evils which disfigured one of the 
finest servicca in the world. . These defects however did not 


nndenmne its stability John Company had become unpopular; 
perhaps, because he was not fully undtpstood, but one of his most 
serious offences was his unlimited pPWCr and patronage. It 
was not to be tolerated, that so many persons, without political 
power or social influence, posssessing no great amount of wealth, 
W having merely the accidental advantage of being holders 
of Indian Stock, should have the power to confer rank and 
wealth by a simple nomination to the service, which m time 
migbt raise the fortunate recipient to the Governor OenerM^p 
of oiitish India, and to emolument superior to any enjoyed 
ministers of the Crown. The Indian reform party nutated 
question in Parliament, and by the Charter Act of 1853, tiie 
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patronage of the company m*the Civil and Medical eci vices was 
lost to it for ever. 

Whether the Competitive is an improvement upon the former 
system of nomination is a question which time alone can solve, 
the service has indeed been thrown open to all the educated 
0 muth of the United Kingdom; but it has, nevertlaelcss, lost no¬ 
thing of its exdufiivencss The most serious defect of the Com>- 
potitron system, howcvei, is, that it is based on the error of con¬ 
founding learning with education. hdttoition and special 
traimng of Hailoybmy weie wholly'ovcilooked, and a certain 
amount of learning,—of moie schohistic knowledge—was substi¬ 
tuted form system of pieparation, winch, though it may occa¬ 
sionally have failed, might with reason ho supposed to bo the 
most obvious means of ensuring tiUiess and when we consider 
that the service was after the Chaitei act of 16S^, to be supplied 
fiom all ranks and classes oi the community, and remember 
to what peitection cramming is earned m England, we shall 
not be surprised to find, that, with the College at Ilaileybury, 
the piide and prestige of the Civil Service piopcr lias passed 
away. 

We have seen the oiigm and use of the Covenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company until it reached its zenith of 
power and impoitaucc, we have discovcicd what was the fiist 
^rasitical plant which grew on this stately tree, and we sh&ll 
find that subsequent changes will be produced by circumstan* 
CCS/ os imperious as tliosc under whuh it spiung into being and 
was forced into strength and matin ity 

The tenitory of the Company had widened over the length and 
brcadth'of the laud, the demaud for judicial and fiscal adminis¬ 
tration had increased with the acquisition of territory, and 
what with expensive wars, and, pci haps, not the most scientific 
management of the finances of the country, the Company had. 
been drifting for years into a very unoomfortahle state of insol¬ 
vency. Taihament had already determined that a Covenanted 
{Service was essential to the efficient administration of the 
(Jovemmeut, but the Covenanted Service was deficient m strength 
to meet the exigencies of the stale, it became necessary, therefore, 
to call m auxiliary aid. The first step to this end, was to demand 
the help of Military meu for the performance of purely oivil 
duty. Such employment was not unacceptable to those whose 
prospects had hitherto lieen confined to army rank and promotion, 
Oi^d the meoeure suited the economical views of Gfoverument. 

The consequences of the mcasutu to the Army, do not fall 
within the scope of our observation. But even this means of 
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supplying tlie demand for executive control, was found inadequate, 
and it became uocess.Try to look still tuither for additional 
strength The materials were found ready prepared to hand. 

This important change in the aspect oi the bcrvicc, eamo on 
as gradually and imperceptibly as all the rest hod done From 
an early period in the historv ot the Covenanted Soivice we find, 
that native writers, who were employed, as copyists, to relieve the 
Covenanted ofhoert «>f' the diudgeiy of tlie desk, filled the 
Govei nment course ol a century wc see, that the 

advantages of employfelsSf^Under Government, had attracted 
men of super lor ability into this suboidiuale seivico by slow 
degrees higher and highei duties weic ciitiustcd to this claSs of 
servants, until they found themselves by their intelligence, chaiac- 
tci and fiutlifulaess, in-positions of high and impoitant exe<>utive 
control. The taunt of an aiiogant mcmhci oi the Kiijienur ser¬ 
vice, that the TJneovenanted Servants weie meio hirelings, possess¬ 
ing no lights or piivileges, and entitled to nothing lieyoud the 
wages which, as manual laboiers, they had caiiied, being i etain’cd or 
dismissed at the pleasure of then (’ovenanted employers, was not 
without truth. But the Government, more lust and honourahlo 
than then supcicihous scivant, iccognized thetll'^ a Sarvice* 
appointed them a status which then Ubciiilness and 4l1>ik^ hid 
earned for them, and gianted them privileges ot leave of hnbtiCC 
odd pensions, which pioved to ho not only a fan and libeiul con¬ 
cession to deseivmg men, but also had the effect of leudermg 
this blanch of the Service moie valuable than it had been, 
improving m no small measure its tone and ehai actor, and, con¬ 
sequently, its utility to the state These effects weie soon pei 
ceptible Some of the important executive offices, which liud 
been held and soiupnlously letjined tor the superioi set vice, fell 
one by one into the hands of these snWdinate nueovenanted 
mployk, till the oucc bioad line of demaication between the two 
became so faint and indistinct as to be scarcely peiceptible, and 
•everal appointments weie made, both at Madras and in Bengal, 
which those in authoi ity who watched the interests of the moio 
favored Service, os secured to it by law, unhesitatingly set aside. 
Still the demands of the country for responsible executive admin¬ 
istration were not capable of being supplied by the exclusive 
Covenanted Servants, and thus it was that, with reluctance, but 
under the pressure of a necessity which was not to he avoided; 
the primary boundary lines which divided the services were 
removed further and further back into the territory held by the 
superior officers, to make way for the advancing tide of the 
more subordinate class of public Servants. 
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^he appointment of an Uiicovenanied oiRccr to not a? n C» 
Judge m Bengal, forced the Supreme Government to pas? the fi 
lotnng orders on this point “ According to Geo III, Cap* 1$} 
‘ all vacancies happening m any oi the offices, places, or employ- 
' ments in the Civil hno of the Covenanted service in India sl^lill 
* be, from Mme to time, filled up and supplied from amongst the 
'Civil Stai^llitB of the said Company belonging toJ||||ilBMaidency 
' whenet^Siich vacancies shall respectively hap:i|lMlr.‘.It 
be diffioult peihai® to define very precise" 
which are or aie not included in the words 
' or employments in the Civil line of the Compan 
it IS quite ceitain that the office of Civil and Sessions 

1 'I • j 1 a __ __ 1 1 . _ * j •. . 1 _ 
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eluded in them A reasonable interpolation 
put upon the words of the law, but if these wo 
be interpreted, as not including those offices in the regular 
cial and Revenue lines of the service whicli have hithert^beon 
held only by Civil Sei vants of the Honorable Company, ♦■I’jUiw 
wonlli ho annulled altogethei ” ^ ' > 

This attempt to illustrate the law, and the weak and ineoholneive 
inferential conclusion to which the expounders of the Act arrived, 
only showed the difficulty which beset the q^uestion, and left it 
as uncertain as ever A Commissioner wwy|||tt||Q^ with the 
view to revise Civil salaiies and appoinime4l|||HPil|| |pn elabo¬ 
rate minute picpaied by JMr Ricketts, an attcmpFwia midi to 
determine piecisely, what appointments should be eonslueifcd 
os coming bti ictJy within the meaning of the Act, and what, 
though once held by the Covenanted Service, should be how 
declared open to Uncovenanied officers; but this minute made a 
complicated subject still more complicated, and the suggestionti 
It contained nevet received the sanction of authority. 

It cannot he denied, however, that the enquiry was 
a lilieral spirit. It was admitt^, that, as the Uncoveanni 
vice was composed of all classes, Europeans, East Indians and 
tives, fitness should he the only acknowledged claim to prefl^einblll 
that in defining the limits of the Covenanted and pnooyeftanted 
rights, opportunity should he taken to enlarge the list of Un- 
covenaniim offices, as far as might be done with justice to the 
claims of the Covenanted. It was contended that the fuct 
of opening to the Uncovenanted servants, offices vyjhkih had hi¬ 
therto been held as the prescriptive light of the CdTOnanted ser¬ 
vice, would stimulate energies that were dormant from hopeless¬ 
ness, and raise up a large nnmbei of competitors, fully qualified 
for any duties with which Government might be willing to en¬ 
trust therh j and the efi^t of theso suggestions was shown to Vs, 
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services of none but fully qualified persons would be 
seerind, and that the rci>ourue8 of the couutty would be greatly 
wKnddf since it was not intended to rcroiinerate the Uncovenanl- 
edaccoidtnj? to the standard of salary allowed to the Covenanted 

■ i was the intention to reduce the aaliMy 

ipointments when held by Unwvcnant- 
ended, not without some show j||||j||j||^<>o, 
pointment, whatever it might 
l^utopoan and Native, as either nuglft 
m {t^. The correctness of this ojnuion 
mbtiul. Although it may be admitted, 
iqi^diOttS that the same du(iea,an^ irespoa* 
♦if||||fiil»m different salaries, a hi|'her re^ 
ipean and a lower one to a Native, yet, 
aluc of labour must be icgulatcd by the 
in tlie maiket. If one man can sell his 
on a lower scale than another, it Is diih* 
policy of appointing an equal allowance to 


^|[e,eo>&equenoe of su^ ^^natural equality is ovei« 
^leroUt^ 'to 0 ^ and only common ji^ice and fairness to the 
other, 'ifjipay lie difficult to adjust wdanes, in exact proportion 
to the oUims ^^l^^ercnt classes of a heterogehoos sei vice, 
but it ^ problem which will, no doubt, adjimt.of 

some f^d . 

Tifd^llacl|wag paragraph of Mr. UickctW note, explains ^e 
practical recite to which nis enqniiy tended, lie says —-‘^e 

« >8 necessaiy in this matter,' namely the icvision of civil 
les and appointcncnts,' aie, first, the lovision of the list and 
transfer of ^ifery ofiicc, or class of offices which it may be 
f /)S>on«ider |d righ t to reserve for the Covenanted service, to the 

iC&Vll;' secondly, the modificmon of 
' Cap wWoh rules that all vacancies hap" 

* p^hypiiA fnynfiEUse^ plae^>er.employments in the Civil line 

India, being under the degree, 
* of CralgiUoi^ Soall be from time to time filled up and supplied 
* from the Civil Seivants of the said Com^iany bclong- 

* ing to fiiB wesidency wheiera such vacancies sliall rcspoctively 
* happen# the enumeration of the offices which shad be ex- 
^oliWivdly |(||ll||d by Covenanted Servants, and shall not be 


but It id* .fit 
some f^id q 

ThUacl 


'of 0 

' from 


>* hptoww on my other class except on temporary emer^ncies 
* when Covenanted officers will not bo available, and tnirdly, 
' should the doctrine of payment according to lace prevail, a 
declaration of the per centago by which the salaries now 
^i^djnsted dludl be decreased when an office may be bestow^ on- 
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' a person of European dcsoeni l>orn m India, oi au Eabt Indian, 

* or a Christian Native, or a Hindoo or a Mahomedun Native ’ 

It was not to be concealed that the Uncoveuantcd Service bad 
now risen m importance, and become au element moie than ever 
usefo] in the admunstiation ot the State, and at this particular 
jnnctttie, steps wcie taken to impiove and confirm their advan¬ 
tage. They memouahzed the Homo Government, with the. 
sanction it is believed oi the local authorities, with a view to a 
reconsideration ot the regulations under which they were placed, 
relative to leave of absence and ultimate retirement from the 
Service. This was a most judicious movement, and the prayer 
of the petition was reasonable and moderate, and supported by 
aiguments and lepresoutations, which those oven, whose mtciests 
weie antagonistic to the memorialists, weie unable to impugn 
The memoiial embraced thice leading points, and they were such 
as it was believed the Government woyld be willing to consider. 
First That the bai be removed which, by law, (Act 33 Geo. 
Ill) excludes Uncovenanted Seivants, whatever might be their 
meiits OF special qualifications, from holding oihees heiotofore 
reserved for the Covenanted Sei vice Secondly That the tulos 
foi leave of absence be relaxed, and Thiullij, That the peiiod of 
service qualifying foi pension should be reduced. 

With lespect to the lust of these, it cannot be a matter of 
surpnse that the seiiioe which gained a ccitain amount of con- 
sideiation as meie copyists, and when the only qualification re- 
quiied of it was pcnmansliip, should look lor higher privileges 
when in the course of a century they liad nsoii to till offices 
of high tiust. They were now lieginmng to |tand side by side 
with the members of the Covenanted Seivice m the executive 
admimstiation of the oountiy, and Government hod already 
admitted them to occupy a certom position within the limits of 
the disputed ofheial terntoiy, which by law was to be held by the 
Covenanted Service alone The demand of the Govemifient foi 
executive officers hod forced them to employ uncovenanted 
Agency, until the proporlion of Uncovenonted to Covenanted 
officers in oidy the Judicial and Revenue lines, was foundm Bengal 
to 1)6 as 402 to 1C3, m the North Western Piovmces ns S63 tO' 
121 j with a still gieater preponderance of Uiicovcnanted Ser- 
vantB in the Fanjab, and the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 
The Memonalists did not ask fbr equal rights with the Covenant-^ 
ed 8efTice4 but only foi advantages Bupe:fior to those which had 
long age been coniiaded to themselves as recognized public ser- 
vants; they solicited that those of them ‘ who had passed 
' tht^ugh a term of approved service m India should not solely 
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‘ by VII tne of a syttom/ and a law, unsuited to the presient age, 
be passed over when, qualified and worthy to be piortloted tO 
offices, hitherto leseived exclusively for membei& of the Cove¬ 
nanted SOI VICO. There was a fear, perhaps, that if the land-mai ks, 
which divided the Covenanted from the Uncovenanted eeivicc, 
were altered according to the petition, tlie absence of any definite 
lule ot admission into the Uncovenunted service would apen Die 
door to the cxeicise of pationage, and^o the abuse of the povvci 
winch the measure would place m the hands of the lu(‘al 
(iovcinmonts, and that nepotism would inundate India with 
incompetents fiom home But the foicthought of the J\Ie- 
raoiiahsts led them to fence round the prayei with conditions,' 
which would secure ft well earned advantage to themselves, and 
yet icndci atiy abuse of iiowei or pattonage an impossibility. 
‘ Thepi.iyoi ot your Memonalists is on behalf ot the Uncovenan- 
‘ ted officers ot appioved seivtce only, whose aide and faithful 
' discharge of important duties must, in m.iny cases be a better 
' test ot qu.ilthoation for icsponsible office, than scholastic ac- 
‘ quuements alone ’ This clause not only shows how the admis¬ 
sion into the hithcito exclusive ohices might be secured to men 
best qualified to fill them, so that the interests of Covernmeni 
should he subseivod, but it also suggests that, looking to those 
intciests, it IS wiser to employ men of practical expeiicnoo, ot 
tiled and proved fitness, than, for the sake of merely supporting 
a weakened oligarchy and the faded prestige of a once powerful 
body, to entrust important offices to those whose scholastic ao- 
({uirements might be admitted, but whose assumed fitness lies 
111 the fact of their being members of Die supeiioi service 

In consideiing different systems, we aic apt to assume oppo¬ 
site conditions without sufficient ptoof But it must not lie 
supposed, because men of superior scholastic acquirements have 
been admitted mtu the Covenanted service nnder the competition 
system, tKat its members, under the former regxme were deficient 
in such accomplishments, or that the Uncovononted service are 
wholly wanting in intelleotnal cidture The higher advantages 
now opening out to the last service, have attracted to it 
gentlemen of education, which, under more fortunate circum¬ 
stances, would have placed them on ajji equal footing with their 
more favored brethren, and there is no question, that the number 
of each will increase with the gradual improvements whch may* 
lie anticipated The most that can be said of the competitive 
system is, that the mental disciphne which is necessaiy to amve 
at emmenoe m scholastic acquirements, would probably stand in 
good si^ m the application of the mind to the business of life, 
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but m this eysiem the adoption of suitablo nieane to a specific 
end IS wholly wantin; 7 . Clevei lads who* have shone in Classics 
or Mathematiee, or have been well ciamracd for examination 
in the Seienceej are pushed into positions of admimstiative im> 
portanee, or Executive controlj and expected to succeed hy virtue 
of their mathematical or classical training. Now, witmiut re¬ 
ferring to the natural tendency of the mind to relax its efforts 
vthen, the object for whifih its stiength was put forth has been 
attained, there is obviously no preparation in this system for the 
■woik to be performed No sort of provision is made foi that 
training which Lord Wellesley contemplated when he proposed a 
College for young writers in the heait of their future labors, or 
bettor stdl for that preparation tor the higher duties of office 
which the Uncovenanted service acquire by a iamiliar practical 
acquaintance with the vaiious branches of the administration, 
through means of the early and systematic peifurmance of their 
subordinate duties 

To return to the Memorial The two other petitions it con¬ 
tains are, for the relaxation of the existing rules for Leave of 
Absence fo# the Uncovenanted Seivioe, which were felt to be un¬ 
necessarily stimgent, and for a leductiou m the penod of ser¬ 
vice qualifying for pension, which was considered too long The 
roles for leave of absence for the Covenanted Service, provide for 
Biok leave for a penod of throe years consecutively, the absentees 
retaining their appointments foi two *years For the first two 
years of absence they draw half pay, not exceeding £1,000 nor 
less than £500 pei annum, and for the third year £500 are allowed 
to officers of 10 years’ standing, and £250 to those below 10 
years The rules for the Uncovenanted Scivice also allow three 
years sick leave m aU, but only two years can be consecutive, 
and before a second leave is gi antcil, a service of two years is 
necessary. The pay on leave, is half the amount of silaiy for the 
first year, not cvee^mg £600 per annum, and one third of salary 
after that penod. Tho Uncovenanted Service do noi petition for 
an extension of the penod of leave, they are satisfied to have, 
like the Covenanted Service, three years sick leave dunng the 
whole term of service, nor do they ask for any modification of 
the allowances already glinted to them dunng such absence. 
All tiusy want is, that the three years leave may be available at 
one term or by instalments, as it may be required, and the 
sprayer is not unreasonable. There can be no practical good 
m making it difficult for a servant to obtain temporary rest 
from his Tabor under certain general limits, whenever ill health 
may compel him to seek repose, and the peoumary loss which 
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the meaRuie entails, will he a sulEeient safegpiaid against a resort 
to it on small grounds. 

In lespoct to Fm lough, the Covenanted Service arc allowed 
three yeais, available by instalments after ceitam periods of 
SCI vice, vacating their Olhies, with pay during absence qf a 
yeai Uncovenanted Sei vice are now allowed ono year without 

pay durmg the whole course of their service, and sueh absenoe 
docs not reckon as service. Seeing that the Service is icceiviAg 
daily accessioub from a class to whom tiirlough. is m gie it a bene¬ 
fit as to the Covenanted Service it is not surprising that tlie me- 
moiialists should pray for two years fuilougli, on one tlurd salary. 
It IS mteiided that this privilege shall be fully and fairly euined 
They ask that the hist grant sltall not be made untd after iU 
years soivice, and the second not until aftei a further service of 
hve years, but that after fifteen years of unbroken seince fur¬ 
lough should be granted for two years continuously. The piesont 
rules of the Uncovenanted Service, in respect to leave on*Private 
Affairs, aie the same as tliose which apply to the Covenanted: 
Service, namely, sis months m every six years on half pay, with 
this diffeience, that the halt pay of tlie Uncovenanted service 
IS restricted to 1600 a yeai as a maximum The leave of ab¬ 
sence which counts as service in lespect to the Covenanti'd Seivant 
are four years in all—three of fuilough and one of sick leavct— 
besides absence on piivilcge leave and on juivate aflUiis The 
Uncovenanted Service iniiy, under piesent rules, (‘hum as service 
two years of sick leave,’besides pnvilcga leave, and leave on 
private affaiis , but with exemplary magnanimity the memoria¬ 
lists give up the advantage ol reckoning absence on sick leave 
as service, and ask to rctam this concession only foi the period 
passed on piivilege and casual leave The expediency of fore¬ 
going an advantage already yielded by Government, may, 
perhaps, bf; questioned, but it affords a proof of the spmt 

earnestness and moderation which characterizes the movement. 
The memonahsts also propose, that the piesent rules be retained 
fot special and privilege leave, which are much the same as those 
which apply to the Covenanted Seivico, privilege leave of 1, or 
3 months consecutively being granted to both branches of tike 
service, after 11, Si! oi 33 months of actual service 

There is no direct analogy between the two branches of 
the Civil Service in respect to retinng pensions The mem¬ 
bers of the Covenanted service quit the service on an an¬ 
nuity purchased by monthly deductions from their salanee, 
a moiety of the purchase money bemg contnbuted by the 
State, whilst the Uncovenanted Servants retire on a eertam 
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lafce of peiifaion fyianted as a fiee gift by Government after 
ceitaui tcims of approved service The conditions at present 
are, a pension of 4 ^ ]udicul otScers, and officers in the 

educational Bepaitment, aftei 15 years service under Medical 
Certificate, and afUSi 20 yean to all other Uncovenanted officers 
On lialf pay on Medical Certificate to ludicial and edu^tional 
^officers aftei twenty-two years’, service, and to all other Uneove- 
nanted servants after 30 years’ seivice And a retiring pension 
of i to all TJneovenanted officers without Medical Ceitificate 
after 35 yeais’ service Lilicral as these concessions are, the pro¬ 
tracted teimsof service to constitute qualification, greatly dimin- 
,ish then value, and often ieduce the yirospect of the Uncove¬ 
nanted seivaiit, to toil and labor unbroken and unremitting, foi 
life The prayer of the Memorial therefore is, that all sections and 
dopmtmcnts of the Uncovenanted service should he biought 
under one umfoim code of rides, that service before the age of 
21 jreaES shall not leckon os qualifying for pension, and that the 
period passed on leave of every sort, except casual and pimlege, 
sliall also be ex^uded. This gtound work being established, the 
Memorialists ask foi 4 jiay .liter 15 jeais’ seivice under Medical 
Certificate fqr half pay aftci 22 years’ service under Medical 
Certificate, and for a icluing pension of half pay without Medi¬ 
cal Certificate alter 25 yeais’ service 

Tim same spin! of moderation which char.ictenzed the other 
petitions of the Memorial is apparent J[|||^he prayers relating 
to Aetiring Pensions This will be admitted when the efiecte 
on both mmd and body fiom sustained, hard, active service, 
frequently combined •with seveie mental ex^iou, in a de¬ 
pressing and often sickly ti epical cUmate are considered In 
* ordei that undue advantage should not be taken of the pn- 
vilege of letiieraent after 25 years, m a serviee not strictly 
guided by iples fci admission, it id provided that service to 
reckon fin pension shall not commence till the age of 21 yeani* 
so that no servant could possibly letire, unless disabled fiom 
sickness, till the age of forty-six and then after active service of 
a full quaiter of a century, m the tiying and wasting chmate of 
India But after all it is an advantage placed within the grasp 
of the few only who might bo able to accept it It is reasonable 
to suppose that many will continue in the service after th^ are 
entitled by rule, to pension The pleasures of retirement are 
not to be compared to the advantages of full pay to men whose 
expensive private and family lesponsibihties have grown up 
aiound them with their moreasing means, to maintain which re¬ 
tirement allowances are whoUy inadequate; necessity could alone 
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excuse tlie sacrifice of incoTtie which rotiiement would entail, and 
if such necessity did really exist, »t would he cmelty to refuse an 
indulffcuce purchased at so severe a cost These remarks apply 
with still greater foice to retirement on Medical Ceitihcate 
The liberality with which the Christian portion of the TTq- 
covenfcnted Service, who are the chief jiromoters of this rarive- 
ment, have admitt^ their nativaibrethien into full paiticipatioh 
with themselves, in the advantages they propose, is highly com¬ 
mendable and worthy of special remark* 

Equal legislation demands peifect similaiily of condition 
No system of jiiiisprudeuce, no effoits of the most philanthropic 
statesman can force things into a state of cquah^ which an* 
essentially unequal The piotess of laismg the mfciior to the 
level of the supenoii«Iass must be grailnal, ai the same time it is 
impossible to depiess the snperioi class without liiimihating itand 
piodutmg the most disastious consequences to hotli The process 
of assimilation may ho piomoted, by extending the privilege 
of the higher to the lower Older, which they may by degrees 
impro\c to their own benefit,' hnt not by violently eonfoinng 
equal lights,-poweis and privileges to all alike, which, m eflbct> 
would place the mfeiior lu a position of unnatural and im- 
lueiited lelative elevation aliove the su]>crior ordei* In the TJn- 
covenanted Seivi(*e, as in the community at largts there an 
admixtme of the Anglo-savoU and the native To place both 
on an equal footin|y||j|t pay and emoluments, would be to give 
the native an advantage over the Christian, to put the one 
at once m a condition of affluence, whilst dooming the other 
to a far more proti acted term of scrvitudi*, for it is impossible 
to deny the coriectness of the opinion of the Sudder Court of, 
Madias, that ‘it is nob too much to compute the value of a 
‘ rupee to a native aft three times what it is to an Eui opcan ' 
Theie is, as has been said, an esseutul difference of condition m 
such a case^ which dhties the application of the piineiples of equal¬ 
ity, without palpable injustice to the highei and bettci oidci. 
But when we turn to tlie pnvileges and advantages which 
the Uneovenanted, as a service, seek, these distinctions and diffei- 
cnces of condition vanish, and all nuy eiiuitahly stand on a 
common platform Theie is a self-adjusting piincipJe in the 
measuie,. which will operate to adapt the rules to the conditions 
of every individual member of the scivioe. Nothing is forced, 
one docs not get more than another, or more tlian he actually 
requires, hut certain privileges are plai*ed within the roach of 
all alike, and those alone who want them, will avail themselves 
of them Why should not a native, actuated by a sp int of laudable 
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ambition^ equally with the Euiopeauj who may be drawn by 
family ties and home assocutions, visit England on furlonghj if 
he can ? Or why should Government exact more than the ser¬ 
vice of a quarter of a centuiy fiom a native, before he is peimitted 
to retire on half pay, simply because he is a native If 
he can labor on in the country of his birth, and amidst all 
his social ties and conneotioni beyond that period, it is very 
certain he will do so, and if he cannot, there is no reason why 
he should not be set at liboity with the proportion of the piivi- 
loges conceded to the servuc, which, by a faithful discharge ot 
duty, he may have earned lor himselt It is in this principle 
that the mleiior oidcrs, by bhaimg in, and improving for them¬ 
selves the advantages of the superior classes., become assimilated 
to aud amalgamated with them 
The Uncovenanted Service may congratulate itself on the pros¬ 
pects which arc opening out before it The blow stiuck at the 
pationage of the Covenauted Service, the hnanciul c'ugencies of 
the State, and the large demands of the Executive Admims- 
tiation caused by the extension ot territory, and the gradual in¬ 
troduction of English institutions into the countiy, have done 
for it what HO effoits of its own could have accomplished 
They have brouglit about changes whicli, thirty years ago, would 
have startled aud paialy/cd the nerves of the haidiest, and most 
easy going East Indian Uncovenanted servant, if he could have 
seen them m all then present magnitude and reahty« 

Tlie oppoitnnity is not to be lost The better portion of the Un¬ 
covenanted Service need not now expect to drudge on m obscurity 
in the lower ranks Hibility must show itself and nse to the 
surface The demands of the Executive Admimstration which 
ace gieat must be supplied, and in no du-uction can the authori¬ 
ties look to suppiemort the Covenanted Service with such assur¬ 
ance of success, os to the subordinate cognate service, the train¬ 
ing of whose members in oflicial details fits them for the high¬ 
er appointments of executive control 

The demand will cieate the supply The concessions sought 
for in the Menioi lal if granted will attract men of superior ability, 
anditis quite within the range of piobabiliiy that, as the eaily 
writers of the Covenanted service rose to fill the liighest posts under 
Govepment, so the mere copyists, the first lepresentatives of 
the Uncovenanted Service, may find themselves, m time, occupy¬ 
ing positions m the administration of the Slate, the attainment 
of which they now view with incredulity, not perhaps nnmixed 
with a feelmg of awe at the impoitaut trusts, and large respon- 
sibiUties whidi they will entail 
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We have been the Ube and piogress of the Civil Semco, wo 
have observed how then oriffinally contracted and limited plans 
gave way to oirciinastances, which, unlooked lot and undebiied, 
made them masteis of an Empue. This mighty Empire has 
now passed into moiele|ptimato hands, and the great andpowci- 
ful Ohgaichy is dissolved. It is dissolved, but, with tnflmg 
changes, the Government and administration of the (>oinpdny 
btill remain, to undergo revolutions still moie suipiising per- 
liajis, than any that have yet befallen them The poweifiil 
institution, by means of which the Company worked out its 
plans, the Covenanted Civil Service also remains, but its pa- 
tionage is gone, its prestige dimmed Tine, it is still a close 
and exclusive service, but every day wd find new avenues Opening 
to admit strangeis within its sacred enclosure, and behold profane 
feet treading the charmed circle The past official hwtoiy of 
India IS replete with interest and instruction, but what has Wn, 
aflords no clue to what is yet to come 
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Aet VIII •--'Ueport to the Secretan/ «/ State foi India in Council 
on JRailwa^e %n India, Jor the //ear 1800-61, Inland Danvers, 
Msq., Beereta/y Ita/lway Dej/a/imeat, India Office lit May 1861 

T HIS IS tho second report that has emanated from the able 
Homo Seeietaiy to th&Kaiiway Department, and it ceitain- 
ly draws public attention to tho important subject, on which 
it treats, in a very popular manner Mr Danveis seems to be 
a ^roat master of figuies, a most perfect statistician it is cunous 
also to observe the careful manner, in winch he obeys tlie man¬ 
dates of the people of old, who said to then prophets ‘ Piophesy 
unto us smooth things’ We who had all been for months 
under the belief, that ‘ our railways’ were on the eve of being 
loft to the mercy of the wmds and rams, and the shareholders, 
who always seem to live undei a diead of some repudiation as to 
the mteiest of their money, are cheered by Mr Danveis’ able 
statement, breathe freely, and wondei, why the pubhc do not 
rush to the Stock Exchange and buy then shaies fur double 
their real value, that value being pist wj[iat they will fetch 
We omu the leport and turn twenty-eight pages ovei, one 
after the othei, and feel dazzled at the mass of hgures, met with 
at every page Each paragiaph seems to lead to another, of 
greater interest Thousands of pounds and miUions of lupces are 
talked about in a manner that, at first, seems reckless, but, which 
upon mature consideratlbn, may be seen to lead to teal knowledge 
of our financial state in leference to railways We aie early in¬ 
formed, that at last, Ooven.mcnt at Home has stopped the 
guarantee system, and liberally paid the Oude Hallway Com¬ 
pany €12,166 Or hd, with inte/eit, and we hope in exchange, 
something has been given to Govei nment that may turn up to 
the advantage, of tho local Oude Railway Company Then wo 
find, notwithstanding Sir C Wood’s statement in the House 
of Commons, the intentions of the Government of India, have 
boen earned out, and the following important lines aie abandoned, 
or more mildlv putting it, postponed 
These are the lines, from 

Allahabad to Jubbulpore 227 

Delhi to Lahoie 240 

Sholapore to Bellary 188 


Total miles postponed 


• • ■ 


650 
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Wc are consoU <1 however by bcmsf told ' the cttent of line 
' now in coiu'sc' of execution is 2,93 H miles, <tf which 1,353 ( milea 
'will piobably be opened during the piesent yeai In 18G3 
‘ almost all theiest will, it is expected, be hmshed, including the 
' great trunk line Irom Calcutta to Delhi ’ All we can say in 
1 elercnce to this bnght picture is, it is a consummation most de¬ 
voutly to be wished foi We have our misgivings Even Mr 
Danvers iii para 10, honestly states that 'some voiy foimidable 
' works have yet to be finished, v^hioh necessarily involve iiskjoi’ 
' delay.’ 

The advantage of Indian Railways toEnglaud is clear, from the 
statement in paia 13, that duiing the jiast yoji 33t,7J0 tons of 
materials, costing £3,110,703 were despatched to this country. 
Add to this the enormous snra of £30,015 <is pay of Directors and 
Engineeisand wc have £2,170,7IH, hut if we turn, 
to page 10 we find ‘amount expended by Railway Companies 
'm England, between 1st of May 1800 and 30tli Ajuil iSOf, 
‘£3,43'>,t78,’sothatwe have the large sum of t31<S,700 unac- 
coiintcil tor The paiticulars would stand as m Table 1 at 
page 393 * 

Now we are not jirepared for a moment to assume, that these 
enoimousuniceoiintedlor,sums, have been spent by the Dircctois 
and then Inenda in dmhbrs at Ciccnwicli and Rlackfill, but 
some explanation is required Notwithstanding the statement of 
Mr Danvers that 351,317t stood ‘to eiodit of Companies 30th 
A]nil 1801 (partly estimated)’ that gentleman’s own figuios 
on the same page show that the Railway Companies, were 
£33b,098 behind the woild Thus 


Amount to credit of Comimnios 30 Apiil 1860— 2 212,406 
Amount laiwad up to 30 Ap»'l 1861 5,811 ‘J7i 


Pei Contia Expended in England 

--in India , 

— ■ ■■——m India (bj estimate) 

Defi< lency ■ ■ — 
Add advance pai 


- 8,061,380 

2,426,478 
' 4,12'),872 
1,735,128 

8,200,178 


- 236,0i)8 

23homOov- 682,fKX) 


Due from Railway Companies 30th Apiil 1861 £ 918,098 

The unaccounted expenditure m England, has canons feature# 
aliout it The Punjaub Company proeures 31<,i06 Tons while 
the East India Company has 5t»,448 'tons of materials, and yet, 
the unaccounted for expendituie is iclatively £55,319 against 
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£17,714, and moie stiange still, tho Great Indian FuninsoJa has 
only 25,971 1’ons and its unexplained expenditure is nearly 
£100,000 The Bombay and Baaoda having purchased 82,080 
Tons, has only £1,208 unaccounted for We at^ quite unable 
to explain, and must leave to the ingenuity'((tf our readois the 
solution of these discrepancies. It is a cunuus qucbtion to ask, 
if the progress be made tn *1110 Indian Railway Systi'm, that is 
Lontemplated for 1861-62 1862-03, what is tobccoiqeoi the 
English establishments now costing neaily £40,000 pci annum ^ 
It has been said, that in olden times, Railway Directors turned 
cab-dnvers A note of warning has ||&|Md:Iy been 6nt}nde<l, 
for we read that a reduction of £500 Ifw oeeh made When once 
a line is opened in this Country, wliat is wanted with Boards of 
Directors and consulting Engineers ^ and if in 18b 4-65 the cxpim- 
dituie of all the Comjiaiiics in England will only amount to 
£100,000, the estabhshincnt at their piesent late would (‘ost 
30 per cent The Duoctois may try and keep alive the idea 
oi their being rcniuiied for extensions, but if we mistake not, 
the guarantee system lias exhshisiod itself It has moreover 
worked sd badly in many ways, that iii India it has few filends; 
as may be seen by Ijie fact, that out of the £35,000,000 taised 
for Indian TLiilways, only £669,000 lias bCeuL subsciibod m 
India, and of tliat we may say, not a tenth is by 4ld4.ve Capi¬ 
talists. So fai as the majority ui tho Railway OdicerM ^ India 
aie concofnod, wo believe they are mdillcient as to whether they ^ 
seive a Company df Goveinment We know of some good nie 4 
of the Engineei Staff having endeavouied to obtain an exclunge, 
to the Fublic Works Depaitment, as foi noii-professional men, 
they eare for little beside their monthly stipends Wo may 
state here, that the amount ot capital which it has been thought 
piudent not to subsciibe foi abandoned bncs, is £7,600,000 We 
give in page 394 a statement showing the Estimated Ev|ienditiue 
oil Railways dunng theyedr 1861—I862,iu England and in India. 
This statement gives us some information that may be new 
even to the highest authorities m India It explains the sums 
advanced by Government to various Companies who wcie unable 
to raise funds. The account stands thus — 


Madras 

Scinde 

Bombay and Baioda 
Calcutta and South Eastern 


£ 

... 250,000 
48,000 
364,000 
20,000 



682,000 
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This £6851,000 wofi advanced out of tlio loan of three mil¬ 
lions, borrowed at the close of the last session of Parliament 
for the Railways, so that there must hRirs been a balance of 
£2,318,000, which, with the five millions noWil»iTowed, leaves at 
the disposal of Goveinmont £7,318,000, and » total expen¬ 
diture anticipated diuin^ 1801-^2 is £8,000,000 Ine Companies 
need only raise £682,000, but we anticipate some of the Com¬ 
panies will try to raise their own funds, apd will piobably suc- 


ceed to the following extent 

Company 

East Indian 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Eastern Bengal . . 

Southern of ludia 

Ihinjaub , ... 

By Calls 
36,000 
800,000 
124,000 
25,000 
. 350,000 

« w 

By DelKjntures 
2,791.,H41 
483,832 
357,649 
112,058 

0 


1,335,000 

8,7 48,380 
1,335,000 

Total that wiU be laised by 
Companies. 

Railway ^ 

5,083,380 


We do not think we are too san^inc in anticipaiing that 
this asaount will lie obtained peibaps the Bast Indian, may ro- 
qiure a short loan, to enable t^em to make then financial ar¬ 
rangements , but Glynn & Co, Prescott &Co , Revan & Co , Smith, 
Payne & Co and hcvcial other laige banks are known to have 
lai gc accumidations of Indian Bond interest, belonging to their 
constituents, which will find investment in the East Indian Line. 
With tins contemplated assistance, Government will only have to 
supply £2,916,620 oul^ of the £7,318,000 which we have clearly 
shown, 18 now untqipfopnated, leaving a balance of £t,401,880; 
and with Mr Laihg^s, financial statement, showing our income 
equal to our expenditure, what use, we would ask, is to be made 
of this most useful sum of money ^ It has long been the wisli of 
the Government of India to make its own Railways, and it 
would appear that some of this money might at once be ap¬ 
plied for the puri>oee Some tramways in Calcutta, some railroads 
m .Oude and Rohilcund have long been under consideration, 
some systematic net-work of meUlled roads, and notwithstanding 
the bountiful supply of ram with which we liave this season 
been blessed, specif irrigation works might be assisted At 
least, we hope Government will use the money for the conn- 
try’s good. 
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We hare pointed out some vciy extraordinary tluup;s m Mi 
Baavero* report, vf^bich require ex])]anation, and, no doubt, they 
will be attended to; but we aie certain that the Sccietary la 
fully justified in taking the cheering view he does of our future 
in reference to Kail ways Some Companies indeed are helpless¬ 
ly insolvent, particularly the Madras, and the Bombay and 
Bsroda, and perhaps some lines, when opened, wiU cause great 
disappointment, and give nse to a line of action little expected 
at present. Yet oui Eailway system must lie extended and 
there appears little doubt the English Paibament will be 
glad to assist us if neccssai y One most serious matter to the 
Government and the Shareholders is the Guaranteed Interest, 
and we confess we wegl%|[lU|||A at the statement, showing 
the amount of Guarantor forest pam'to the.liaikvay Compa¬ 
nies up to the Slst December last. W c can conceive nothing, 
more likely tq.'give conhdcnce to Shareholders than such a state- 
ment, and jye are much oUiged to Mr. Danvers for hu> concise 
compilation, wluch we lMM||||^,;(n Table 111 

TABLE III 


COM^AHIEB 


9' 2 

fH Q 
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IZTTFBEST PAin XV IS^O 

Interest pi 
Dec 1859 
and ] 

Dnglttod 

India 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,060,189 

666,870 


666,870 

29,841 

26,703 

• 

26,703 


668,116 

6,466 

909,471 

187,970 

106,450 


8,799 

214,076 

13,703 

969,747 

98,906 


88,180 

12,609 


8,610 

476 

601 


8,729 

214,976 

18,703 

298,857 

94,412 

63,970 

83,180 


fl -SS 
BO 

^ aw S 
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€ 

2,730,0fi9 

66,644 

14,012 

778,092 

19,109 

1,207,628 

232,412 

169,420 

73,403 

83,740 
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Tkc annual cainins^s of the Railways, on the 30th June 18G0 
araonnled to about £318,310 Those for the year ending 80th 
June next, may piobably amount to £400,000 which will be 
set off against the sum to be paid by Government foi the guar¬ 
antee The Report also gives the number of bhaieholders of 
Indian Railway Stock as 17,118 m 1800, while the year before, 
the number of Shaieholders was 15,224, so that thcre'has been an 
met ease of one thousand eight hundiod and ninety fbSiy ,538 
among the latger, that is, those holding more than the value 
of £1,000, and 1,356 among the smaller propnetois holding less 
than £1,000. The share capital, in the same period, had in¬ 
creased from £22,020,000 to £2.5J87,057 

Having taken this hii*ty of ha>incml position of 

the Railway Companies, w laid down by 'Mr Hanvets, wo will 
tttrtt*tothe"Tiaflie” operations of the thice Companies, viss. East 
Indian, Gieat Indian Penmsulu and M.idras 'V^hout parti- 
culaii/smg the traffic of each line, we mil content oy/Relves by 
giving the ‘ Statements,’ relafam&|M||i|||^^ traffic of the 
thred'il^ilways, '^hich will be iou!irov^®| 399 and 400. 

Wo make no apology for giving t^cF^ Statements,’ as 
their value, is undoubted, and they arc not obtainable m this 
county, they lea<l Uo also to a real knowledge of the steady ad-^ 
vance^pb of the Railway System It u. pleasant to observe hoW 
cvciy tiling IS on the increase While, however, the three mam 
linos give us hopes of futuie well-doing, the Homo Secretary 
honestly gives us a picture less promising, in the details of the 
Bombay and Baioda Line, where upon 29 miles, winch costabont 
£500,000 the traffic of twenty one weeks produced £609 194 
pioBt or about €1508 per annum instead of 25,000£. But, in 
tins case, ns m all others, where the features of the calcula^on 
maybe very disheartening, Mr Danvers comes forwaid with 
some encouraging explanation, and he says 

‘In February last, #9 miles of the Bombay and Baroda 

* Railway were opened for tiaffic, but, inasmuch os both ends df 

* the hne terminated on the opposite sides of the nvers to the 

* towns which the Railway is to connect, the traffic was com* 

* menced under very disadvantageous ciroumstanocs, and vn$ 

* confined almost entirely to pasbongei traffic The results, there- 

* fore, can foim no cnienon of what the traffic will be wheiili 

* the Railway is earned across the Taptee and Nurbudda Bivem* 

* The Bndge over the former is now completed, and trams we 

* ninnmg over it Tlie latter will, it is expected, be m the same 

* position m June next’—In reference to the ratio of woritiilN| 
expences to receipts on the East Indian lane, we learn , 
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STATEMENT No 2. 


Statement showing the numbei of Passengeis pef uile in, the thee 
Raibwagi, duang the gears ending /nne 18&9 «»(jf 1800 



STATEMENT No 3 


Statement showing t/ie Propoitioi, pei eentt of PassengerSf contributed 
pel mile by each of the three companies,, during the years 

%t^th June 1859 a>ut 1800 * 


Year ending 

Eabt Indian 

Great Indian 
Penui^nla 

ifladraa 

% JTTIJ''* » 

30th June 1860 

499 

200 

80*1 

„ 1869 

486 

412 

102 


STATEMENT No 4 


t^tat&SKl showing the Proportion per cent of Passengers conveyed 
%n each class, by the thtee companies combined, during the 
I years 1859 and 180IK 





« 

2nd chwi 

6rd claw. 

Year ending. ^ 

let claea. 

30th June 1860 

II 1869 o 

08 

12 

64 

62 

926 

986 
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cuiiou8fa<rt, that, that iati(» wag lowest,m 1^457, the year of the 
mutiny. it has mdcc risen to lit Vas m 1 Hfiti Tlie 

muSIla so elahoiate 

ayinlrii^a 


Directors of the (ireat Indian Peninsii 
a statement, contenting themselves with sayltMthat the ratio 
1859 was 58 3 and in 18G0 it was G0''5 TheM^((|i>^M likewise 


presents the ratio m 1859 as 
ever may be the bad teat 
geneial cause ot mistrust 
Ileport, may be found some 1 
aU to look foiwar ’ 
the “ General Tra: 





What- 

r caSefor whatever 
Home inSccretary’s 
btnfom tp encourage 
btibn Ip J^rence to 


'Although these statements exhibit satisfactoiyUiBUtlllil repPrdK 
‘increased trafhe, and indicate an impioved policy with respect to 
‘ the legulation of faies and the adaptation of the Hallways to tlie 
‘peouliai cmumstances of the country, then icminorativc powcis 
‘ cannot safely be dotei mined until the linch .ire < oirpleted from end 
‘ to end, and are in fair woikiug oidei The K.isf Indian may 
‘ be taken ns an example Cjlcul.itioiis have hitheito been made 
‘ on the assumption tliat the cost would licahout til 2,00(J a mile,but 
‘ it IS now estimated that it will bo ujiWtirds ot £10,1)00 a mile, so ^ 
‘ that, instead of a revenue of £802,050> to prorliue a [iiofit of live 
‘liei cent, thoic must Ik! a revenue ot € 1,100,00(1 Judgment must, 
‘accoidingly, be suspended until all the mjtcii.ils lor calculation 
‘aic attainable Bat adveiting to the iryn^euse of tiaffic that has 
‘ a|;^ady taken place ou the bioken sections of line which have been 
‘opened ftom time to time, and to the aveiagc amount of woik- 
‘ mg expenoes, which will piobahly be fuitliei gradually reduced 
‘ by the employment of native skill and labor, and by the use of 
‘ native fuel, theic Is good ground foi the hojie that the increase 
‘ in the original estimate of their cost will not prevent them 
‘from being remunerative' 

Captain Stanton, consulting Engineer to the Government oC 
Bengal enables Mr Danveis and oiuselves to state, ‘that out 
‘of 3,112,500 passengers, five have heeij killed One, on the 
‘ East Indian, was a syce in charge of Government lloises, who, 

‘ sittmg m a dangj^ous position, was knocked oli‘ the carnage, and 
* received injuries tthich caused his death The other four were 
‘ travelling on the Gfeat Indian Peninsula, when five can lages were 
‘ thiown off the line in consequence of a bridge giving way.’ 
Considering the difRculties to bo overt'orae m organising au 
efficient traffic management, we tlunk the result most satwfac- 
toiy aud commendable, tlie icsuli beai% comparison, to ita ad¬ 
vantage, with the earliei dji^ of Bkilway management in 
knd From an old number of the ^mrtedv Emm, m ' 
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‘within the year 1843, seventy railiodds, eonstracted at an 
‘outlay of £60,Qj2()*000 have conveyed 25,000,000 passengers 
‘ 880,000,000 mihil .at the average cost of \\fl a milo and with 
‘ bat one fatal ^passenger accident'—Bnt by this calculation each 
passenger neai only have travelled 10 miles, or a little more, and 
though we have not the imited tram run of the Indun Lines placed 
before us, we are, trom our knowledge, entitled to assume, that 
each passenger on an average travels half the length of any line 
he proceeds upon, and so we find 3,112,500 passengers travelled 
1,123,612,500 miles, and assuming, as in England, there had been 
23,000,000 passengers, they would have travelled more 
than 9,000,000,000 miles and would have admitted of upwaids of 
30 deaths, while five deaths for the distance, run only just 
exceeds the result in the early days of Railway travelling in 
EnglRn4.***-To draw a comparison of the number of passengers 
^‘kmedand iiynicd’m the Indtan in<i English Senes without a 
statement of the miles lun, seoms unfau m the extreme, foi 
the greater number of miles passed ovei by the passengers must 
increase the nsk. Mr, Danvers mforms us that the avei age num- 
|ber of passengers on Lines m great Bntain is 139,000,000 and 
the proportion of killed and uijured is 

Killed Injured 
In India 1.28 192. 

In England 0 15. 3 19 

Kow, if the morea# of mileage in England since 1843, is 
equal to the increase of passengers, we should have to multi¬ 
ply the miles run lather moie than five tunes which would give 
1,650,000,000 miles ran, against 1,123,612,500 in India Such 
hidoulation is very suggestive durmg the early stages of our 
Railway System. 

Olir space warns us, that though the subject of ‘ Our Railways' 
ope of momentous consequence, wc must draw our remarks 
. to a hlose, but before doing so would echo the praise, most justly 

£ Veu &Oxn home through Mr Danvers' report to all those who 
vs labored in this oonntiy Lord Canning has done justice 
to the East Indian Railway Engineers, in his letter to Sir Charles 
Woo^ found reprinted in the Report under notice. That mistakes 
made, there is no question, but how could mai^ of 
lem have been avoided? We have stations built in the North 
'est Rrovinoes, that would make fit palaces for the Governor 
and who are they for ? For the 1,500,000 passen- 
whose pride is to be half naked, but who are mvored 
‘ with these luxuries,, we presume, to mduce them to improve a 
' Hpie upon Uuejir detneatic isiehiteciuie. No one is ta blame, it is 
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tbe system A favorite assistant of thert late lamented lilr, 
Brunei finds himself called upon to deslgtti^ station for some 
important town the emporium of a large 4|Pi>t«cently acquired 
province, he is supposed to be checked (or wlhuM^er other term 
best explains the position of a Government confri|fhig Engineerl 
by an Officer of the Bengal Engineers^ who is (fcknomedgea 
to be one of the best judges of architecture in the Corps ;\nd it 
would be a disgiace to them both, considering they had besides 
the assistance of an architect of repute, tf. they did nob lear 
a building that is the wonder and adimrati(m*<W thousands of 
the stanng half naked natives ]ftr Berkely of the Ghreat 
Indian Peninsula, whose early efforts to popularize the Raib 
in the columns of the " Botnbay Quarterly/’ must be fresh ih* 
mmds of many Indian readers, receives also desetved praise, Ah 
elaborate paper by this gentleman is laigely quoted in the 
Appendix of Mr Banv^'-fl' He|»oiL m which his uailtie and ill 
health, are identified with me «wcente of the Bhor and Thid 
ghaut inclines. The Agent and M&nager of the Madras Rail^ 
way also contributes a paper upon the supply of Engine Drivers 
and other skilled officials who are very scart'e and whosse 
duties it IS by no means easy to teach. But yet all the difficul¬ 
ties that have accompanied the introduction of Hallways in 
India, will, we doubt not, he overcome and the country bene- 
fitled by the results Large, expensive stations have been buUt^ 
which perhaps are unnccessoiy, but let us hope os a recompcnce, 
some stations will have to be enlarged to aocommodaie unexpected 
tiaffic Budges have fallen down, which were built by Bmlway 
Engineeis, as bndges have fallen down built by others, but 
they are built up again, and in the end, we hope, all will be 
right The system of guaranteed mteiest and the control con¬ 
sequent upon it, has been unpopular with both parties to the eou- 
tiact, and it may be a happy circumstance, that it is virtually lii 
an end. Judging from what we now see put forth by the Home 
Government, the loaves and fishes, have been plentiful to the 
Hallway Employes in England, while constant complaints et*U 
made of the want of geneiosity to the members of the scien¬ 
tific staff in this country. It was supposed that the HaUu^ 
service m India was a lucrative one, we are now oerta 
hud the same men come out to India to make Hailwaye 1 
{lie Government, their positions would have been more pi 
and still moiti luoiative. We know men who have served 
pames for sei en years, without a day’s absence from theit 
arduous duties, and yet have received notice of dismissal 
less compbment or thanks from thvComjpany they have 
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than would be given to a common but fuithfal underling. Thib 
would never have been the case had it been a Govemnient service. 

The report we have had under consideration is the production 
of Mr. Juland [Danvers, Secretary, Baihvay Department, but it 
may tend to explain matters, if we relate that there is in connect 
tdon with the Railways an ex-officio Director and that this post was 
held from the commencing of the jj^ilways, by Sir James Cosmo 
M(^vdl, the news of whose desthlliis lately reached ns It was 
fiW held by him, when Secretary to the late ^ourt of Directois 
and after his retnoment fiom that office, it was still considered 
of importance to Government inteiests that he should retain 
his position on behalf of Goveinrncnt towaids the companies 
So that though to Mr Danveis, is due our thanks, for his most 
interesting i^nd able contribution to our meagre stock of in¬ 
formation oiif.nret*‘d with om Railways we must not foiget 
the able gentleman who loag held the app.i>ntment, which com¬ 
mands and orgauizit the mformaiion Danvcis has suc¬ 

ceeded Sir James Melvill and we can o.viy ho^ie, that we shall 
not on this account be depuved of our annual Reiwit 
Let us observe m conclusion that while complaints aie general, 
that if Government docs nut do some thing to assist the K .ul- 
ways by making roads, their full bencht can never be secured, wo 
con say as truly that if the Indian Goveinmgnt do not make then 
own Railways, lu extension of those at present undci construction, 
they must expect iheir levenue materially to suffer. We extiaot 
the following timely warning from the report that has afforded us 
so much interest and will amply repay all, who obtam it foi 
{MIPKMal. 

’ ' The interest alike of the Government, of the Railway Com- 

* pamos, ai*d. of the ])iiblic, would be sacnficcd <by the suspeuston 
‘ of operations in the present condition of the lines Not only 

* would a large outlay remain unprohtable, but positive loss would 

* he uietpcred by the damage to, and evrai destruction ot, imfiuish- 
‘ ed works, if left to the mercy of the elememts m a tropical ch- 

* mate. Never was there a time more pregnant than the present 

* *with proofe of the necessity for a sure and pcrmoniWit system 

* ^ tn||nial communication in India Whether wo look to the 
‘lltoeimibte accounts of the famine, nowdesolatmg the North- 
»West Provinces, or to the anxiety with which passing event«|; in 

AmertOa are bemg watched by our manufacturers, and to the 
^ f tfOdapoiWty tfoA necessarily imperfect ineasures which an* bemg 
by tbe Looed Governments to aid the txansport of Iiidiau 
^’Ctition to thw oonntryjor whether adverting to the large Butopoan 
' destined to garrison the country, w« considei tho 
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' safety, ease and economy which would he secured by the oon- 
‘ veyance ot troops by Railway, the early completion ol the main 
' hues which have been sanctioned {mpoars to be a matter of para* 
' mount importance, and to admit of no delay.’ 









